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lr children like to chew gum, let 

them. It’s good for them. In 

fact, it’s important all through 
their pre-school and school years. Chewing gum 
every day five to ten minutes, especially after eating, 
helps keep their teeth scoured clean and white 
and is an aid to mouth health. There is a reason, 
a time and a place for Chewing Gum. 
FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME: 


PROPER FOOD, PERSONAL CARE (keep teeth clean) DEN- 
TIST’S CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 





UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS THE BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK R-28 
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FEBRUARY to JUNE are excellent 
months for Picture Study 

In these months, acquaint your pupils 

with a few of the world’s great paint- 

ings. So interesting, so valuable, so 

inexpensive, . . . wit 


The Perry }-ictures 


and “Our Own Course in Picture Study” 
One Cent Size. 3x3. For 50 or more. 
Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 
Two Cent Size. 5%x8. For 25 or more. 
Mother and Daughter Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 
Lebrun Larger Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 6 or 

(The One Cent Size more. Assorted as desired. Postpaid. 
erry Pictures are c 
much larger than this DON’T FAIL to know this 
picture.) “Course in Picture Study”’ 

72 selected pictures for grades 1 to 8. 

72 Descriptive Leaflets. For the teacher, one Descriptive 
Leaflet FREE with an order for a TWO CENT Perry Picture 
of any subject in the “Course,” for each pupil in the room, 
not less than 25 in all. 

Send 50 cents in stamps for 25 of “The Angelus” or 
“Whistler’s Mother” or “Can’t You Talk?’’—and a Descrip- 
tive Leaflet (FREE) of the one picture you select, and see 
what these Leaflets are like. You will want more. 

Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents in 
coin or stamps. 

(For February Birthdays, Washington, Lincoln, Longfel- 
low, Lowell, Dickens, their homes, etc. Send fifty cents for 
fifty pictures, 3x3%. No two alike.) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 613, Malden, Mass. 
If ever the world needed beauty, it needs it today. 
Reach the home with these Choice Pictures. 
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A New Approach to a Basal Health Problem 


——__—._ ALCOHOL 








AND THE 
ALCOHOL HABIT FORMING DRUGS 
AND THE By GRANT L. DONNELLY, A.B., M.D. 


HABIT FORMING Introduction by William deB, MacNider, M.D. 


Illustrations by Mary deB. Graves 


DRUGS @ ALCOHOL AND THE HABIT FORMING DRUGS is a health 
w : 


book. Its purpose is to give to adolescents in their formative 
years information of a simple, scientific nature about alcohol and 
various drugs that will help them to guard health in later life. 
Such information has not been impressed with any degree of em- 
phasis upon the minds of children in the past and as a result few 
adults of the present generation have an intelligent understand- 
ing of the effects of the agents discussed in this book. 

This text is not a crusade against the use of alcoholic beverages 
and habit-forming drugs. It is without political propaganda. It 
is an attempt to give in a true, scientific and unbiased manner the 
effects of the use of alcohol and narcotics on the human system. 

In the evaluation of this work great pains were taken to write it 
in simple language. It is written on the vocabulary level of the 
work required for children of the sixth and seventh grades and 
by an author outstanding in the field of education and medicine. 


ALCOHOL AND THE HABIT FORMING DRUGS — DONNELLY 


Note: This text has been adopted by the North Carolina Board 

. of Education for exclusive basal use in the sixth grade of all the 
GRANT L. DONNELLY public schools of North Carolina. 224 Pages, 44 Illustrations, 
12 in 3 Colors. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 




















Personality and Education 


At present, modern educational literature is full of discussions on the 
subject of personality as a factor in successful teaching. This subject 
especially has been brought to the surface in Virginia in connection with 
the revision of the curriculum for the elementary and secondary schools. 
The emphasis is not only now placed upon the personality of the teacher 
but upon the technique of determining the improvement of personality 
traits in pupils. 

Many years ago when I was teaching in a state teachers’ college I had 
occasion often to call attention to the importance of personality as a factor 
to be reckoned with in accounting for good teaching. Through a number 
of years in an attempt to analyze the factors involved in a strong person- 
ality, it was my custom to list the factors that make for good personal- 
ities. I listed twenty or more characteristics, many of which I now know 
were extraneous. At that time it was thought that personality was an in- 
definable something and entirely a matter of inheritance. Now it is pretty 
well established that personality is capable of development and with effort 
can be acquired. 


There is, however, still some disagreement as to what are the exact 
personality traits, but practical psychologists are fairly well agreed upon 
certain of the outstanding traits of a strong personality and have gone far 
enough with technique to prepare tests that may be applied to individuals 
for the purpose of ascertaining the characteristics of individual personal- 
ities. All this forms the basis of an attempt to advise and assist individuals 
in matters of vocational guidance. Thousands of individuals, especially 
during the recent period of the depression among jobless and maladjusted 
individuals and persons needing relief, have been given tests for personality 
traits. Many tests have been developed and are now available for general 
use. The most important of these are: 


Thurstone’s Personality Factor 
Root’s Extroversion and Introversion 
Allport’s A-S Reaction Study 
Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory 
Link’s Test of Personality Traits. 


These tests show that we have gone far enough in our thinking to 
make a workable analysis of personality and to know that personality is 
a matter of training much more than a matter of inheritance. At least we 
have made considerable progress in agreeing upon the important per- 
sonality traits so as to make use of these in the schoolroom. 

At this stage of this work, it is difficult, of course, to set up a satis- 
factory definition of personality. To the man on the street and the more 
or less unsophisticated individuals it has been referred to as “it.” Such a 
definition does not help very much. It does suggest, however, that the 
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word, “personality,” gives to everyone a certain more or less definite con- 
cept. By personality we mean the extent to which one is able to interest 
and influence others. It is pretty generally agreed by psychologists that 
the elements of personality are not so much to be defined in terms of quali- 
ties of intelligence as in terms of action—of what an individual does 
through habits and skills. One practical psychologist aptly puts it this 
way, “A person is not a personality except when in motion—except in 
terms of what he does.” The four or five tests that have been devised to 
determine personality traits are now in agreement as to what some of the 
traits are. The tests thus far made have resulted in determining a sort of 
common denominator of personality. The principle of discipline emerges 
as the underlying factor in developing a good personality, resulting in a 
variety of habits and skills. It was found that children with low P. Q. 
(Personality Quotient) had the characteristics of easily becoming tired, 
or saying “I can’t do this,” and easily giving up some activity in which 
they should acquire skill. These children often sulk, lose their tempers 
when things don’t suit them. They interrupt conversation, criticise others 
and resent criticism of themselves. They are children for whom too much 
has been done and who are not required to do things for themselves. 


While the results of these personality tests are not to be taken as abso- 
lutely reliable, they do point to some interesting educational implications, 
namely, that personality traits are not dependent upon the amount of learn- 
ing an individual has acquired. Out of 10,000 cases examined, grouped in 
accordance with the level of education, it was found that college students 
were not significantly superior to high school students or that high school 
students were superior to elementary school pupils in respect to personal- 
ity traits measured. There is a growing body of evidence that no signifi- 
cant growth in personality is brought about by education we now offer, 
especially in the field of higher education. It is significant that all the 
P. Q. tests show highly similar results and nearly always a negative cor- 
relation to the results of accepted I. Q. tests. A writer says, “The solution 
of this paradox of growing intellect and a stationary or shrinking per- 
sonality is the most important problem confronting education today, for 
upon its solution depends individual happiness.” 


The practical educational and professional aspects of the problem have 
to do with the personality traits that are involved in good teaching in the 
classroom, and, still more important, they have to do with methods and 
procedures by which proper personality traits and significance may be 
developed and trained in pupils. Our methods of education probably em- 
phasize too much the characteristics of listening, reading and studying. 
The danger of this process being continued too far into the various school 
levels is that these habits of listening, reading and studying become fixed 
and elaborated as an absorbing process at the expense of training children 
to produce and create. The quest for happiness requires that we use our 
head less and our feet and hands more. Here is the very distinct implica- 
tion that the aims and purposes of the revised curriculum are sound in 
respect to cultivating and training personalities among pupils in the fact 
that provision is made for greater activity and wider participation in co- 
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operative school life. Someone has said that we need to deal more with 
people in the flesh than with people in books. 


Practical psychologists tell us that personalities may be classified 
under two general heads—extroversion and introversion, the former type 
of individuals being inclined to turn their thoughts to persons and things 
outside of themselves, and the latter individuals are characterized by 
being most interested in turning their thoughts inward upon themselves. 
Thoughtful teachers who understand practical psychology will recognize 
these two types among the children they teach. Teachers will often find 
among their pupils youngsters suffering from failure in school work or 
inferiority complex. These pupils usually desire to change the social 
order, for instance, they may wish to change the members of their family 
rather than themselves. When they fail in school work, they immediately 
wish to change their teachers or the marking system. The employee who 
fails to get the desired salary wishes to change or improve his employer. 
The worker unable to get or hold a job often desires to change the system 
generally under which he works and it does not occur to him that it is 
more important that he change himself. It is rather interesting in this con- 
nection to know that employers no longer fall over each other in their 
effort to employ college graduates. They are influenced by the student’s 
so-called extra curricular activities and achievements in dealing with his 
fellow students. Too often individuals who have failed to achieve social 
mastery or recognition for themselves in their own environment wish to 
become social workers that they may improve the environment of others. 
Usually professional social workers are required to show evidence of a 
college training, or, still better, graduate study, but they are not required 
to possess the personality traits and emotional balance so necessary to 
success in this field. Too many people enter this field of social work as a 
means of escape from the necessity of improving themselves. Maybe we 
have become the fools of reason and the dupes of scientific truth forgetting 
important human values that make for success in life. 


Another important implication in connection with the study and better 
understanding of personality traits is the use that can be made of our 
knowledge in connection with selecting students for teacher training in- 
stitutions. Here is a field in which Virginia has done but little. In the 
immediate future she must turn her energies to this problem and find an 
intelligent procedure for the selection of individuals with personality 
traits that will insure a high type of efficiency in the classroom. These 
are things for superintendents and others who employ teachers, faculties 
of state teachers’ colleges to think about and really do something about it. 
This is one of the major problems in education in Virginia today, namely, 
that we select teachers less in terms of academic learning and more in 
terms of human values and personality traits which we now know are so 
important in the classroom and which promote individual happiness. 
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DR. HALL’S PROSPECTUS 


In his annual report to Governor Peery, 
Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State superintendent of public 
instruction, calls the school year 1935-36 “a most 
interesting and remarkable year in educational 
growth and development,” but at the very outset he 
is forced to make one notable exception. There was 
no advance in the length of the school term. The 
average school term for the State last year was 
actually one day less than the year before; it was 
170 days for the session of 1934-35 and 169 days 
for the session of 1935-36. 

There has been a remarkable improvement in 
instructional programs and outlook throughout the 
State during the past year, and for that advance 
Dr. Hall himself deserves a large share of credit. 
He has been among the national leaders of the “new 
curriculum” movement and has made the program 
win its way in Virginia by practical achievement in 
the classroom. In this State, it has been introduced 
upon an entirely voluntary basis, and the widespread 
codperation it has won has proved the soundness of 
the project that was conceived at the State Depart- 
ment of Education, for the “new curriculum” is for 
every public school system an individualistic pro- 
gram, * * * * 

Dr. Hall’s first recommendation to the Governor 
is that “the primary efforts of the State be continued 
toward an improved instructional program;” his 
second is that “the State at the next regular meeting 
of the Legislature adopt the nine months’ school 
term as the minimum.” There were six major 
recommendations made by Dr. Hall in his report 
to the Governor and the fifth, in our opinion, should 
have been up among the first. It proposed that “the 
minimum average salary of $720 for teachers for 
a nine months’ school term be established by the 
State at the earliest possible moment.’’ These three 
recommendations should be grouped together in the 
thought of public schoolmen of the State, for until 
the State itself prescribes these essentials of what 
Dr. Hall calls a “minimal” program not very much 
real progress will be made. We can improve the 
thought of educational leaders in the State, we can 
discover new ideals for teachers, but the cities and 
towns will not put up the money necessary for a 
substantial advancement of the teaching program 
until the State establishes minimum standards, such 
as Dr. Hall has practically envisioned, and make 
compliance with them a condition precedent to State 
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support and State accrediting. The educational 
program of Virginia is lagging because the local 
government is lagging in its support of its schools. 
Until we can pay teachers in Virginia a reason- 
able salary we cannot expect to get the college grad- 
uates that Dr. Hall wants in the classrooms. Over 
half the counties of the State now pay them an 
average salary of less than $600; the average salary 
for high school teachers for the entire State is only 
$790, little more than the minimum Dr. Hall would 
set for all teachers. There has been very little im- 
provement in teachers’ salaries in some Virginia 
counties since the War Between the States, and the 
history of public education among the States has 
shown that the best way to lengthen the school term 
and generally to raise the whole school program is 
to raise the teacher. 
—Editorial, Times-Dispatch, January 4, 1937. 





LETTER FROM MISS HOLT 


TO THE PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS: 

It is true that we are in the middle of our term, 
but that doesn’t mean that we can rest on our oars. 

Have you called a meeting of your Local Associa- 
tion and heard the reports of your delegates to Rich 
mond? Don’t put it off. Surely they brought some 
inspiration. But inspiration is a hard thing to trans- 
port. Our convention was full of it. Let’s plan now 
for more of our members to attend next time. I 
know it costs money, but now is a good time to have 
an entertainment of the teachers, for the teachers, 
to secure a fund in your treasury so that you can 
pay at least a part of your delegates’ expenses to the 
next convention. 

At the Convention you will meet Mrs. Edith B. 
Joynes. She is our State Director in the National 
Education Association. She works hard to bring the 
news of that great association to all of us, but many 
of you do not know what a gold mine of help you 
have right at your finger tips. She can tell you about 
speakers and research and reports, and you can find 
her at Robert Gatewood School, Norfolk, Virginia. 

Next month I will introduce to you somebody else. 

Yours for Living Local Associations, 

Lucy Mason Ho tt, 
Chairman, Local Presidents. 





DEATH OF MR. JENKINS 


Mr. Jenkins, father of Mrs. John E. Martin, of 
Suffolk, passed away a few days go. It will be re- 
called that during the annual convention on account 
of Mr. Jenkins’ serious illness Mr. Martin, president 
of the Virginia Education Association, was unable 
to attend some of the last general sessions. Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin have the very deepest sympathy of their 
many friends throughout the State. 
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COMBATING THE CHEAP 
MAGAZINES 


Fully 90 per cent of the older high school students 
read “pulp” magazines, said Miss Anita P. Forbes of 
the Weaver High School, Hartford, Connecticut, at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English in Boston, November 
26-28. 

“These magazines are less a menace to the pupils’ 
morals and English than to their minds. There are 
three reasons for the appeal of the cheap magazines; 
they afford thrills, they help while away idle minutes, 
and they require no mental effort from the reader. 

“Through the reading of good books, fiction and 
non-fiction alike, students may be led to face facts 
squarely and with courage. The best writers will 
show them the beauty of inner rather than outer vic- 
tories, the value in defeat, and the challenges offered 
to man by the universe. By contrast with such litera- 
ture, pulp stories will eventually become tasteless. 

“To combat cheap magazines, make a magazine 
project part of the program for every year in senior 
high school; select different and more mature maga- 
zines each year; increase the school library fund for 
magazines. Lead young readers gradually and pleas- 
antly up to non-fiction by offering reading that does 
not make too heavy demands at first, by calling at- 
tention to articles of interest, and by making use of 
material that is attractively illustrated.” 





OVEREMPHASIS ON CLASSICS 
THREATENS ENGLISH COURSES, 
PROFESSOR SAYS 


“If college teachers of English do not take note 
of the trend of undergraduate interests, they are 
likely to find that the undergraduates will not elect 
courses in English literature, just as undergraduates 
are no longer electing courses in Greek and Latin,” 
Professor James Dow McCallum, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, warned delegates at the conventon of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, held in Boston, 
November 26-28. 

“Already much of English literature,” he said, “is 
from the undergraduate point of view of little or no 
value. With the exception of Chaucer, what writer 
before the Elizabethan period means anything to col- 
lege students? The ‘beginnings’ of our literature are 
really a dead-end to them, 

“Since most of the English courses after the first 
college year deal with literature of the past, I would 
be willing to see the old masters omitted entirely 
from freshman English. Three factors will help us 
to decide what to use in freshman English—the con- 
servatism of the freshman, their interest in social 
problems, and the fact that most of them will not 
be scholars but, hopefully, ‘good citizens.’ Above all, 
they want guidance on contemporary problems, and 
we can give that best through a study of contem- 
porary literature. 


CORRELATION OF RADIO AND 
ENGLISH 


According to a doctor’s dissertation recently sub- 
mitted to the University of Michigan by Paul T. 
Rankin, listening constitutes 45 per cent of our life 
communication but receives only 8 per cent of school 
emphasis. This leads to the conclusion that schools 
should provide more training in systematic listening, 
and radio may be one of the chief means. Pupils can 
be encouraged to build well-rounded vocabularies 
through the addition of words heard over the radio. 

Even outside reading will take on a new interest if 
pupils are encouraged or allowed to read and report 
on radio books and periodicals. 





The division of instruction in the State Depart- 
ment of Education has arranged some conferences of 
principals and superintendents in this section of the 
State. The first conference will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia January 14-16, inclusive. The 
next one will be held at Blacksburg (V. P. I.), Jan- 
uary 21-23. The third one will be held at the College 
of William and Mary, January 28-30. It is proposed 
that a fourth conference be held for city school prin- 
cipals and superintendents. The time and place of 
this have not at this time been selected. 

The agenda for discussion at these conferences in- 
cludes the problems, (1) what are the characteristics 
of a democratic school and how may they be achieved, 
(2) practical means through which a functional 
philosophy of education may be expressed, (3) pro- 
gram of instruction, (4) practical steps in bringing 
the core program into effective operation in the 
schools and (5) organization of pupil experience. 

These conferences or institutes are intended for 
principals who form the leadership in carrying out 
instructional problems in the schools. 





The Southern Conference for Music Education will 
meet in Columbia, South Carolina, March 4, 5 and 6, 
1937. This conference will be devoted to the mutual 
problems of the school administrator and the music 
educator. Many Virginia music teachers will no 
doubt attend this conference. 





SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


AT NEW ORLEANS 

The meeting of the Department of Secondary-School 
Principals of the National Education Association at 
New Orleans, February 18-21, will end the 20th year 
in the history of the organization. In commemoration 
of the 21st birthday of the Department, President 
Willard N. Van Slyck has planned an attractive pro- 
gram which will center around the report of the 
Committee on Orientation of Secondary Education. 
All activities of the Department will be held at the 
Jung Hotel on February 18, 19, 20, and 21, the four days 
prior to the meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence. 
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Trends and Tides in Education 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Thomas D. Eason, director of the division of 

higher education and certification of teachers in the 

State Department of Education, has recently made 

a study of minimum requirements for certification 

of elementary school teachers in the United States. 

It will be remembered that the last two sets of reso- 

lutions passed at the annual meetings of the Virginia 

Education Association have recommended to the 

State Department of Education that certificates for 

elementary school teachers be put on the basis of 

college graduation as soon as it seemed feasible. 

Mr. Eason states that the distinct trend among the 

states is toward college graduation as a minimum 

standard for certification. 

The following analysis of the practice among the 
various states is significant: 

For teachers in standard four-year high schools, 
college graduation is generally recognized as the 
minimum requirement and in one state, California, 
a year’s graduate study is required. In the elemen- 
tary grades the minimum requirements range from 


third grade certificates based on state examination 
up to college graduation, including supervised stu- 
dent teaching. 

Bachelor's Degree from Standard Four Year College 


—Arizona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
and Rhode Island. 

Three Years’ College Work and Examination— 
New Hampshire. 

Three Years’ College Work— 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington. 

Two Years’ College Work and Examination— 
Colorado. 

Two Years’ College Work— 
Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana (3 after September 1937), Minnesota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Vermont, Virginia. 

One Year's College Work and Examination— 
Illinois. 

One Year's College Work— 
Nevada, New Mexico, South Carolina, Texas, 
Wyoming. 

Part of a Year's College Work— 
Maryland (colored teachers only) and Nebraska 
which requires six session hours and State ex- 
amination on elementary school subjects. 


County Normal—Michigan. 

State Examination— 
High school graduation is the usual prerequisite 
to the examination on the common school branches 
and one or two professional subjects. 
Limited Training Professional: Tennessee. 
First Grade: Mississippi. 
Second Grade: Alabama, Montana, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, West Virginia. 
Third Grade: Arkansas, Florida, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Maine. 

Not Accounted For Above— 
Massachusetts which does not maintain a state- 
wide system of teacher certification, and Georgia 
for which state regulations are not available. 

Comment— 
Thirteen states maintain higher minimum stand- 
ards than are enforced in Virginia; eleven main- 
tain standards that are on a parity with Virginia; 
and in twenty-one the standards are lower than 
those which obtain in Virginia. 





A PARENT SPEAKS 
DEAR TEACHER: 

School has been kept going long years on the 
strength that my John must read, write, and “rith- 
metic.” He has, and I’ve wanted him to read, write, 
figure and spell, plus a lot more things. You, as 
his teacher, have gloried in his triumph over the 
multiplication tables, his knowledge that a comma 
should go here or there, and the million other ac- 
quirements that pupils gain. You have boasted of 
my son’s ability to memorize the dates of history, 
and have commended him upon passing his exam- 
inations with high marks. You have been well 
pleased because he followed faithfully the set tasks. 

I would rather have my boy able to converse on 
the World Series intelligently than to give a dis- 
course on “Why Napoleon lost the Battle of Water- 
loo” if he finds more interest in the ball game. 

I would like to have my daughter know from ob- 
servation that the six and nine spotted lady bird 
beetles are very good insects in my garden, but that 
the little old green fellows with twelve spots are the 
garden pests that destroy our roses. 

I want my children instructed where to go to find 
information on any subject; that is, how to use the 
library and the books in it, and to realize that books 


are a pleasure and a privilege. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


TWO IMPORTANT EVENTS IN WASHINGTON’S LIFE 
AS A SURVEYOR—THE BATTLE OF TRENTON 


As a Surveyor 

Doubtless you boys and girls already know that 
George Washington worked as a surveyor for Lord 
Fairfax in the northern part of Virginia. He was 
but a youth; however, he did his work so well that 
even today his survey stands out distinctly, un- 
marked by the hand of time. 

Lord Fairfax was a lonely old man. His life 
had been embittered by a lady whom he loved, they 
were engaged to be married. She broke the engage- 
After this he came to Virginia and lived a 
solitary life. This is the reason he called women 
“spiders spreading nets.” 


ment. 


For his manliness, truth and ability to do things 
well Fairfax held young Washington in high re- 
gard—but permit Fairfax to tell his own story. He 
wrote to Mrs. Washington as follows: 


Belvoir 
HoNORED MADAM: 


You are so good as to ask what I think of a tem- 
porary residence for your son, George, in England. 
It is a country for which I myself have no inclina- 
tion, and the gentlemen you mention are certainly 
renowned gamblers and rakes which I should be 
sorry your son were exposed to easily, if his means 
admitted of a residence in England. He is strong 
and hearty, and as good a master of a horse as any 
one could desire. His education might have been 
better, but what he has is accurate and inclines him 
to much life out of doors. He is very grave for 
one of his age and reserved in his intercourse; not 
a great fellowship at any time. His mind seems 
to me to act slowly, but, on the whole, to reach 
just conclusions, and he has the ardent wish to see 
the right of questions—what my friend, Mr. Addi- 
son, was pleased to call “The intellectual con- 
science.”” Method and exactness seem to be natural 
to George. He is, I suspect, beginning to see the 
sap rising, being in the spring of life, and is getting 
ready to be the prey of your sex, wherefore may the 
Lord help him, and deliver him from the nets those 
spiders, called women, will cast for his ruin. I pre- 


sume him to be truthful because he is exact—I wish 
I could say that he governs his temper. He is sub- 
ject to attacks of anger on provocation, and some- 
times without just cause; but, as he is a reasonable 
person, time will cure him of this vice of nature, 
and he is in fact, so far as my judgment goes, a 
man who will go to school all his life and profit 
thereby. I shall continue to interest myself in his 
fortunes. 

“Much honored by your appeal to my judgment, 
I am, my dear madam, your obedient humble servant. 

FAIRFAX. 


George Washington’s mother did not permit him 
to go to England. He remained in America and 
his future life, achievements and greatness were at 
least partly due to the close friendship and encour- 
agement of Lord Fairfax. It came to him, too, 
just at that period of life when character is molded 
and foundations laid for acts of adult life. 


The Battle of Trenton 


In order to understand and appreciate the value 
of the Battle of Trenton to the Colonial Army we 
must review the existing conditions. Consider the 
import of the battles that summer and fall as it 
would have been in the eyes of a disinterested ob- 
server. 

The Canadian campaign had been proven to be 
a wretched failure from which the miserable rem- 
nants of the American troops, sick, starving, dis- 
couraged, barely managed to escape. Washington 
had foreseen the British plan to capture New York; 
then, by bringing a force from Canada down Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, and the Hudson, to cut 
New England off from the other Colonies; but in 
1776 there seemed little likelihood that he could de- 
feat this project. 

. Late in August the two Howes, commanding re- 
spectively the British fleet and army, landed their 
forces on Long Island, got around Washington’s 
left flank near Jamaica and forced him back to 
Brooklyn Heights. It seemed now that they might 
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have attacked and captured Washington’s army and 
thus ended the war, but Washington out-generaled 
them. With remarkable skill he extricated himself 
and crossed to Manhattan. 

The British, well armed, clothed and fed, con- 
fident, kept pushing forward, though General Howe, 
whether he had a hidden sympathy with the Colo- 
nists or because of mere lack of energy, exercised 
little judgment and less movement. 

The British landed troops below Turtle Bay and 
forced the Americans to evacuate the city. Militia 
and regulars ran in wild disorder; Washington, 
slashing indiscriminately (so it is said) with his 
cane at officers and men, tried in vain to rally them. 
He would have been captured had not one of his 
staff seized the bridle of his horse and forcibly led 
him out of danger. The British were blowing hunt- 
ing calls on their bugles in jubilant victory over 
the Americans. 

Washington turned and won the battle of Harlem 
Heights but that was only a brief reprieve. 

There was a period of seeming stalemate. 

Howe came to White Plains where Washington 
had removed his main force and fought an inde- 
cisive battle at the end of October. On November 
16, he struck again, capturing Fort Washington in 
upper Manhattan and with it 2,000 men. Fort 
Lee on the Jersey side fell into his hands soon 
after. Washington himself leaving Fort Washing- 
ton half an hour before it fell barely escaped. 

Washington had left Charles Lee on the east bank 
of the Hudson. 
to join him. Then Washington withdrew across 
New Jersey with only 4,000 out of the 20,000 men 
he had once commanded. 


Lee refused orders, even entreaties 


Charles Lee, probably a traitor—certainly madly 
jealous of his chief, fell into British hands. As 
we read this the thought overwhelmed us—the Revo- 
lution is about over and Washington is whipped. 

But we didn’t know our Washington. A man 
with less courage, less determination might have 
surrendered—but not our Washington! 

Like Macaulay’s “Wild cat mad with wounds,” 
Washington sprang at the throat of the nearest 
enemy. That enemy was the British army at Tren- 
ton. He was delayed, misled, failed to effect a 
junction with Cadwalader, who was to have joined 
him, but, nevertheless, to Trenton he was going. 
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Finally, he reached the Delaware River. Consterna- 
tion struck the heart of the soldiers. It was Decem- 
ber 25 and the very air struck like icicles; the river 
was filled with blocks and blocks of ice and ice 
jams, the soldiers half clad and hungry. How could 
they cross that mile width of floating ice and ice 
jams? Encouraged and cheered by their comman- 
der’s “Over the river lies Trenton,” they hastily 
constructed rafts and with poles they threw them- 
selves on the frail craft. In the ‘rotunda of the 
Capitol at Washington hangs that marvelous re- 
vealing picture “Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware.” ‘The artist was right in depicting the faces 
of the soldiers—they were not thinking or even 
conscious of physical danger or suffering but—“‘Over 
the river lies Trenton.” Look a bit closer. Yes 
there it is, the haggard faces drawn with lines of 
pain and distress, but still—‘‘Over the river lies 
Trenton.” 


They crossed the river. The marching, fighting 
men left stains of blood on the snow where their 
frost bitten feet had broken through their shoes, 
or more often the case, no socks, no shoes. What 
mattered it? To Trenton they were going and it 
was only ten miles away! 

There was a sudden rush of men, a fury of shout- 
ing, and a roll of musketry. The American General 
Sullivan was swinging into Trenton on one side, 
Washington’s artillery was swinging in on the other. 

The field guns opened; the Americans ran in with 
the bayonet. Rall rushed out and was soon mowed 
down by bullets. His Hessians threw down their 
muskets and waved white handkerchiefs. Such was 
the climax of long months of defeat and flight 
through which Washington and his ragged soldiers 
had been passing. 

Victory was theirs! 

“The British blew no more hunting calls. Valley 
Forge was yet to come; the defeat of Brandywine 
in the cards; the Saratoga victory was two months 
ahead; the Battle of King’s Mountain was in the 
offing; but the tide of the Revolution had turned. 
Never again did Howe or Cornwallis underestimate 
the foe.” 


Ten miles from Trenton on the banks of the Dela- 
ware stands an old clapboard one-room house. To 
it some wounded British soldiers were taken and to 
it went Washington at the first possible moment to 
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know of a surety that these poor wounded British 
soldiers had all the food, medicinal aid and atten- 
tion obtainable. Generous, noble Washington! 

The tide which had turned at Trenton brought 
victory at Yorktown. It was here that the final 
surrender was made and while the British soldiers 
stacked arms, the British bands played, ‘“The World 
is Turning Upside Down.” 

‘Washington was never known to rejoice in a 
personal triumph or the humiliation of others. He 
took victory like the modest gentlemen he was, and 
gave a dinner to Cornwallis. At this dinner Corn- 
wallis proposed a toast to the King of England. 
Washington responded ‘Keep him there, I’ll drink 
him a full bumper.’ ” 

Washington sent a messenger at full gallop to 
Philadelphia with the news of the British surrender 
and of American victory. Later he sent some British 
battle flags to lay at the feet of the president of the 
American Congress. 

It is also claimed by some that the turning point 
of the Revolutionary War was the Battle of 
King’s Mountain in North Carolina. This battle 
was fought by the farmers who met the Britishers 
with pitchforks, hoes, axes, a few squirrel rifles, and 
anything else which they could use. In all of life’s 
battles, struggles and seeming defeat, perhaps it 
would be well to remember: “Over the river lies 
Trenton.” 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


The bells of Mt. Vernon are ringing today 
And what say their melodious number 

To the flag booming air? List! What do they say 
‘The fame of the hero ne’er slumbers.”’ 


The world’s monument stands the Potomac beside, 
And what says the shaft to the river? 

‘When a hero has lived for his country and died 
Deeds crown him a hero forever.” 


The bards crown the heroes and children rehearse 
The song that gave heroes to story, 

And what say the bards to the children, ““No verse 
Can yet measure Washington’s glory!” 


For freedom outlives the old crowns of the earth, 
And freedom shall triump forever, 

And time must long wait the true song of his birth 
Who sleeps by the beautiful river. 

—UNKNOWN. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


ON THE AIR 


“Modern man has to keep independent in intel- 
lectual as well as political life. We now have the 
tools to make this possible in our schools, our li- 
braries, and our radio stations’—so says a leaflet 
on the art of listening. 

Since 1920, or thereabouts, efforts have been 
made by the forces of education to use the radio 
in the interest of stimulating an independent in- 
tellectual life, but the forces of education have been 
up against a singular problem in this new field. 
Unless the program interests the listener, there is 
no listener. When the Federal Radio Project was 
inaugurated by the U. S. Office of Education this 
past year, experienced members of the broadcast- 
ing industry were called upon to help make the 
programs “good radio.” ‘The popularity of the five 
resulting programs—‘‘The World is Yours!’’, stories 
of the Smithsonian institution; “‘Have You Heard ?”’, 
on the wonders of science; ‘Answer Me This?”’, con- 
cerning facts behind current affairs; “Treasures 
Next Door,” on books; and “Education in the 
News”—are attested to by letters from thousands 
of fans. 

While educators are turning to radio to “dissem- 
inate knowledge and develop socal insight,” radio 
is turning to education for material. As was pointed 
out by Dr. John W. Studebaker in his address at 
the recent First National Conference on Educational 
Broadcasting, when many of the 650 broadcasting 
stations in the country look for programs of local 
interest, they turn to the schools. Thus a demand 
has already been created for capable school radio 
producing groups, and radio production may soon 
have a place in the curriculum comparable to jour- 
nalism. 

Leaflets giving schedule and content of four of 
the Federal broadcasts and other worth while pro- 
grams may be secured by readers of the Virginia 
Journal of Education from the Extension Division, 
University, Virginia. Also material on the broader 
aspects of radio in education may be borrowed 
there. 
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A Working Theory of Integration 


PAUL HOUNSHELL, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg 


HIS paper is an attempt to state in the sim- 

plest possible language a conception of in- 

tegration of learning activities. No sources 
are quoted, as in fact none is used in the strict 
sense of the word. It is rather a statement based 
upon thirty years of teaching influenced by scores 
of writers and teachers. It probably is closer to 
certain parts of Dr. Kilpatrick’s “A Reconstructed 
Theory of the Educative Process” than any other 
single source. 

Here we attempt to state a working conception 
of education as a unified undertaking and to ex- 
press it in three divisions: First, in terms of chil- 
dren who learn as they grow by life experience, 
most of all before they enter school; second, in 
terms of school learning as that process of speeding 
up growth of children which society has resorted 
to in order to train citizens and conserve culture; 
third, in terms of subject matter which is drawn 
from a world of living and becomes a means to 
education consciously used in the special set-up of 
schools. 


I, CHILDREN WHO LEARN 

The child is a product of integration through 
the interplay of inheritance and learning experi- 
ences before he enters school. At birth the human 
being is the most helpless of all the animal young. 
At the same time the newborn babe has the definite 
ability to adapt in certain ways which immediately 
set him on the high road-to learning. He can take 
food, make movements, produce vocal noises, and 
is sensitive to a number of things, such as heat, 
light, sound, and movement in space. These are 
learning capital and learning takes place from the 
first hour in response to the bodily needs, wants, 
drives toward better living. The ability to learn 
asserts itself in the natural situation and the long 
road te man’s supremacy over the world in which 
he lives is started all over again in each individual. 
The attempt is always to better adjustment. As the 
child grows more powers come into play to bring 


about faster and more adequate adjustment. Mere 
movements of the early period grow in less than 
two years into the human attribute of being able to 
walk on two feet and make a thousand other phys- 
ical codrdinations; just feeding at first becomes 
by and by a knack of providing things to eat from 
the ends of the earth and the fine art of dining; 
vocalization, at first just the ability to yell in a loud 
voice, eventually asserts itself as language and each 
youngster becomes a linguist of parts; sensitivities 
are refined and directed by experience into seeing 
everything, hearing everything, getting the feel of a 
thousand and one things, and other offshoots which 
make a list as long and diversified as children them- 
selves are versatile. All this attempt at adjustment 
is learning of the most significant sort that will ever 
take place. It comes about as ordinary living and 
in perfectly natural ways. It sets the pattern for 
all natural learning that will take place in all 
the child’s life. 

As the child practices certain adjustments and 
brings them into more perfect control, these same ad- 
justments, in turn and all together, make of him a 
human being that is a whole and which operates 
as aunit. The child and his environment are joined 
together by millions of learning acts and definite 
integration is achieved. The whole child and all 
his past enter into each new learning act. While one 
part or organ of the body takes the lead in any act 
of learning all the rest of the organism stands by. 
All experience is used as the basis of the present 
act. There is no such thing as learning by parts 
or using faculties apart from direction and results 
which are of the whole child. As Dr. Kilpatrick 
once said in a speech illustrating this point, the 
learning youngster is like the cat which catches a 
bird: the whole cat gets into action! 


All learning of the pre-school period is child- 
centered. It takes place in the natural situation, 
seeking adjustments in living. Children enter ac- 
tively into their learning situations. Each individ- 
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ual uses all his environment that is significant in 
the situation at hand. The learning person is the cen- 
ter of interest and the chief item of the environment 
at the same time. The situation and the response 
cannot be separated into environment as situa- 
tion and the learner as responding agent because the 
learner is the major part of both situation and re- 
sponse. The learner is acting and being acted upon. 
Even when the acting is upon himself, he is still the 
most active agent. He doesn’t “take it” without 
himself contributing, if the learning may be thought 
of as influencing growth. 

A large part of all life learning is pre-school 
learning. The child has so greatly changed before 
time for entering school that it does not matter a 
great deal what his instinctive behavior originally 
tended to be. All that has been overlaid by experi- 
ence. Skills, knowledges, attitudes have been 
learned. Habits of living in relation to all things 
and people have become a part of a complete system 
of living in a full world. 


As a result of experiences, a world of meanings 
has been set up. Meanings become the basis of 
choices of courses of action, thus bringing unity and 
coordination to actions of many sorts. By the use 
of meanings and choices the whole system is tight- 
ened up and a thousand short-cuts are brought into 
action. The results of choices turn out wel! or not 
and place responsibility upon the learner for his 
decisions. In this way self-direction and the abil- 
ity to think come into play to make learning a de- 
liberate thing. By wise choices built into a system 
of self-direction the learner develops a personality, 
or individuality. Living becomes a matter of profit- 
ing from learning and the individual comes to live 
better and better as he learns more and more. 


Out of living and meaningful action directed at 
better and better living comes happiness and more 
complete adjustment. All the richness of past learn- 
ing is used in every significant new undertaking. 
Creative living is the highest human attribute; it 
is the goal toward which all natural learning heads. 
The end of all body drives is to control environ- 
mental forces and make them serve in a system 
where humans rise above things and make things 
do their bidding. 

This division of this paper may be summed up 
by saying that learning before school is in a natural 
setting and tends to produce an integrated person- 
ality through subject matter that is entirely living. 
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All learning of this period is for the purpose of life 
adjustment and is entirely synonomous with growth. 


II. Nature or ScHOOoL LEARNING 

The child who enters school with some integration 
of his life through natural learning situations should 
have direct opportunities at school to carry on his 
growth. This means that the school situation should 
be one that furnishes stimulation for more adjust- 
ments. In the school the main departure from pre- 
school learning is that here the learner experiences 
in planned situations and comes more and more 
to use the experiences of others for his own. 

The situation or set-up at school must be so con- 
nected with life and be so related to life experiences 
that the youngster will enter wholeheartedly into the 
learning activities. Whatever is learned becomes a 
basis for further growth, just as present learning is 
based upon or related to past experience; otherwise, 
it does not hold the learner. By this conception 
the whole child learns and all that he learns be- 
comes a part of him. The foregoing statement of 
learning definitely heads away from the atomistic 
concept furnished by physics and chemistry and 
toward the concept of a functioning organism as 
found in the field of biology. The whole child learns 
all the time—not just a part of him at any one time. 

In line with this concept, the insight which the 
child brings to his school work as a result of past 
experiences is an important matter. In the same 
way the child’s feelings have a very great deal to 
do with initiating, carrying on, and properly con- 
cluding any undertaking. How he feels about the 
outcome of any experience will largely determine 
whether he goes on into other related undertakings. 
This is another way of saying that a bit of learning 
becomes integrated into the larger whole of total 
previous education as a matter of feeling about that 
learning act. 

By each learning experience the individual is 
changed. He learns, that is, becomes changed, and 
then, in turn, this change contributes to the next 
step of learning. It may be truly said in this sense 
that he learns to learn, and keeps on learning to 
learn, by each act of learning, for learning is al- 
ways a conscious pursuit of purposes with self-direc- 
tion. Further capacity for self-direction is a most 
desirable outcome of learning. In this sense it may 
be said that a suitable unit of learning is one of 
self-directed and purposeful living. 

Since learning definitely involves the making of 
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choices and formation of purposes and these choices 
and purposes during the school period must be in 
relation to other youngsters who are doing the same 
thing, education thus becomes a group enterprise 
with social integration as the larger outcome. From 
this standpoint isolated learnings, or those without 
some ultimate social purpose back of them, tend 
to disintegration as opposed to socialization. Just 
as learning of the pre-school type joins the youngster 
to his environment learning in school should join 
the learner to his group; this is only another way 
of saying that his environment is extended and so- 
cialized by purposes that are at least partly social. 
During the school period the emphasis in learning 
changes from the individual to the group but the in- 
dividual only by building his life well can come 
into oneness with the group, for as the youngster 
attempts to grapple with the social situation the 
outcome is good both for himself and the group of 
which he is a part. 

Learning must always be related to experience of 
some kind and must have meanings for the learner. 
To learn means to create a plan of action as well 
as to carry one out. Carrying out the plan changes 
both the situation and the learner. Things are al- 
ways relative to other things and greatly variant for 
each learner. The group outcome embraces all the 
constituent parts provided by the different learners 
and each learner’s part is shaped by the group pur- 
pose. Learning in this larger sense is not easily 
tested—indeed, it scarcely at all lends itself to being 
tested except through discriminating observation. 


As has been stated, the feelings of the learner 
during and after learning are important. When 
purposes are carried out and the results are satis- 
fying the outcome is a success as measured in life 
terms. Largely, it is success that satisfies and just 
as definitely failure annoys. Moreover, success often 
repeated becomes a habit of success and failure often 
repeated becomes a habit of failure. Dr. John J. B. 
Morgan says that the habit of success is simply in 
the end a will to do, or a strong will; the habit of 
failure in the end, by the same reasoning, becomes a 
lack of the will to do, or a weak will. Feelings in 
this sense grow into larger attitudes and habits 
which shape life in the total. The youngster grows 
through his choices and all the attendant circum- 
stances of feeling into an individual or personality. 

In conclusion of this part of this paper, we may 
say that the traditional concept of learning as ac- 


quiring and giving back what is in a textbook, or 
course of study, has little to do with learning that 
is natural for children. Traditional learning tends 
to disintegration and separation from life and the 
best learning is in harmony with life and child 
nature. The child does not have to give up living 
for six hours a day and time to do his home study in 
order to become educated! 


III. Susyect Matrer CAN BE Mape A BASIS FOR 
INTEGRATION 

In the pre-school period the child himself is the 
center of learning efforts. He lives in a world of 
subject matter and draws from it as there is occa- 
sion, but there is no attempt at systematic approach 
or mastery of this material. In contrast, much of 
school learning confronts the child with all the ac- 
cumulated learning of the ages, arranged as skills 
to be gained, knowledges to be acquired, or appre- 
ciations to grow into. This cultural accumulation 
is attacked under categories as school subjects, 
graded into layer upon layer, supposedly in arrange- 
ment appropriate to the different year ages of the 
learners. The scholar who is a specialist in his own 
subject furnishes the arrangement with such revi- 
sions as schoolmasters have made from time to time 
and written into courses of study. Great care is 
used to preserve all the content of the subject as 
revisions are made and to add new matter from 
the findings of each generation. Even new subjects 
are added each decade or so until the subjects crowd 
each other in the daily schedule. Much more serious 
is the demand upon the immature youngster for a 
shifting attention from one subject to another dur- 
ing the school day. 

All this is not in keeping with the learner’s nature 
as he comes to school with his accumulated learn- 
ings of the ways of life. His nature demands sub- 
ject matter close to his living, so arranged as to 
short-cut and enrich direct experience, because get- 
ting all needed experience directly is not economical 
either in time or money cost. Subject matter should 
relate to experience and be adapted to the needs 
which the learner feels as he learns. Much of the 
traditional arrangement calls for the ability to re- 
peat, or recite. After the ability to repeat is ac- 
quired the learner is supposed to use the rest of his 
life to think and act in terms of the subject that has 
been committed in form to recite. Most of such 
learning is never used; indeed, forgetting is amaz- 


ingly rapid. In order to integrate growth with 
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learning, there must be opportunity to weave the 
subject matter worked at into the fabric of life. 
The immature learner should be relieved from that 
part of the cultural accumulation in the different 
subjects which is not related to life, or the attempt 
at that part of the accumulation should be delayed 
until a life approach or need is found. The learner 
should have the opportunity at the elementary school 
level to remake all culture in terms of his own needs 
and, by adaptations in his own nature, to adjust 
freely in terms of the subject matter which he finds 
worth the effort to work with. Any other concep- 
tion of subject matter is plainly that of imposing it 
on the young learner as something to be memorized. 

The curriculum should deal with life experiences 
which create a need for skills and knowledges in- 
stead of the traditional arrangement of “practicing 
up” on skills first, then acquiring solid information 
which will be used for the rest of life as there is 
need for it. The teacher and school should guide 
the formation of purposes so that they draw upon 
experiences. The masses of accumulated subject 
matter are drawn upon just to the extent that pur- 
poses hold up and other needs arise. Unfortunately, 
the dictums of schedules, promotions, tests, report 
cards, parent demands, school administration, strong- 
handed teachers do not give much place to the pur- 
poses and needs of pupils who learn. The imposed 
conceptions predominate for the most part. 

Fortunately, subject matter itself does rise above 
the level of inevitable arrangement into categories 
and water-tight compartments. In fact, the most 
vital subject matter, that of life in the natural ar- 
rangement, is not confined to the compartmental 
classification. Just as the sharing of living and 
cultural life in everyday walks is the natural way 
to learn, in the same way the subject matter of life 
is arranged in terms of living. Science, geography, 
and history are but related and overlapping phases 
of the pictures in any life undertaking. They re- 
late in turn to natural arrangement, adaptations 
made by man in his scheme of living, and the ac- 
cumulated fact story of developments to the present. 
When that story becomes of enough moment to tell, 
and re-tell, and finally tell in ‘“dressed-up” form, 
it reaches the level of literature. It all rests on 
the life undertaking and the subject matter com- 
partment it finally fills is only an invention of 
scholars and schoolmasters. 

As we learn more of children and how they learn 
we have to revise all our notions of the fundamental 
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skills. Once the notion was predominent that the 
skill had to be learned and then used. Now some 
are finding that to start with the use of the skill 
in a crude form in connection with life needs is the 
best possible way to learn and perfect it. Also, 
appreciation may actually come before knowledge 
and be the means really to getting knowledge. 

Each learner is socially constituted and the real 
purpose of the schools is social integration. Sub- 
ject matter used in terms of meanings and social 
needs is most valuable. The growth of life interests 
and their applications in sharing group life call 
loudly for subject matter in great quantity and 
variety. When living is made rich and purposes are 
followed subject matter will not have to be imposed. 

Thinking for use is the basis of organizing sub- 
ject matter. This calls for a lifelike arrangement 
and results in the creation of subject matter in the 
life of each learner in terms of that which already 
has been learned. By this pattern new learnings 
are integrated in ways that have meaning and in 
forms for ready use at later times. Fortunately, this 
conception harmonizes with the subject matter of life 
in the world round about. The accumulated types 
of subject matter have their place as a body of 
reference material but they should be treated just as 
reference material. 

For a child to live happily and carry forward 
the life he shares is the end of education. Instead 
of the quotas and budgets of the graded course of 
study there should be a series of experiences planned 
for a cumulative social effect. Subject matter will 
be used in the form in which it exists in life, and 
it will be sought in its more bookish form also as 
there is need but purely for reference as a short way 
of getting experience. Skills and knowledges and 
life habits are not to be imposed but should grow 
out of active creating and acquisition as there is 
need in the learner’s life. 

In conclusion of this main point, we may say: 
The subject matter of the schools should be closely 
related to the living and growing of children. Skills 
and knowledges are called forth by learning needs. 
The results of learning experiences should be habits 
and attitudes of social value. 

By way of summarizing the entire paper we may 
say: School learning and school living should be 
organized more in terms of the children, their natures 
and needs, and less in terms of so much subject 
matter to be mastered. When children are led to 
grow through wholehearted efforts of their own, they 
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will reach out for all valuable subject matter. Un- 
der the play of purposeful learning they will come 
from the schools more skilled and with finer grasp 
of knowledges in many fields. Most of all, they will 
have enriched personality and have felt the thrill 
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of accomplishment which will carry into life. Habits 
of living, attitudes toward further learning, and 
appreciations of higher values from education will 
be set in motion as social forces. True integration 
will have taken place. 





A Social Challenge—Will You Help? 


W. E. GARNETT, V. P. I., Blacksburg 


T has been conservatively estimated that over 

100,000 white families, or around half of the 

white rural population of Virginia, may be 
classed as marginal from the standpoint of income, 
education, and living standards. It is also conserv- 
atively estimated that this 100,000 families have at 
least 50,000 more children than an equal number 
of families of higher standards. 

Such a situation has unfavorable consequencies 
in many directions. It greatly complicates school 
work. It raises many problems for the church. It 
dwarfs personalities. It lowers the cultural level of 
community life. It cuts by many million dollars the 
potential markets of the business man. It is a 
menace to the quality of the State’s future popula- 
tion. Furthermore, changing conditions greatly com- 
plicate the problem. Why then do we have sd many 
marginal people? 

Marginality or poverty has many causes. It ap- 
pears to be traceable to various combinations of 
such factors as: poor inheritance; unfavorable per- 
sonal qualities; thriftlessness; bad luck; poor sea- 
sons; improper food; ill health; inadequate medical 
attention; too early marriages; too large families; 
over worked mothers; over indulgence in strong 
drink; exploitation by stronger groups; little edu- 
cation, or education poorly adapted to needs; un- 
inspiring home atmosphere; community neglect; 
shortcomings in public policies, and so on. The 
relative importance of each of these factors needs 
to be carefully analyzed as a basis for improvement 
measures. 

The rural sociology division of the Virginia Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has recently begun such 
a study. The results of its work will be used by the 
marginal population committee of the Virginia State 
Planning Board in working out constructive meas- 
ures for dealing with the problem on a state-wide 
basis. 

In studying the causes of marginality necessarily 
many points of approach must be used. Further- 


more, in such a big undertaking the aid of many 
individuals and agencies must be enlisted. A small 
staff of workers is making intensive studies of va- 
rious aspects of the problem in specific situations. 
It is highly desirable for their work to be supple- 
mented through reports of voluntary codperators. 

Reports are desired on such points as: 

1. The number of marginal families, especially 
tenants and wage workers, in the communities being 
reported on who have climbed up the economic scale 
into the ownership ef fair property within the past 
ten or twenty years. 

2. Examples of sons or daughters of marginal 
families—wage laborers, tenants, or small subsis- 
tence farmers who have made good in a striking 
way. 

3. Instances of communities where church, school, 
or organization work is complicated by the presence 
of a large marginal population group. 

4. Instances of churches, schools, or other organ- 
izations which have had an unusually successful 
program of assisting the marginal group in their 
midst. 

5. Examples of representatives of families of so- 
called better families who have sunk in the social- 
economic scale and the reason for such decline, 
together with information as to whether the children 
or grandchildren of such families have made a 
comeback or have apparently sunk to a permanently 
lower level. (Such information will of course be 
treated as confidential and only be used, without 
names, in statistical summaries.) 

Ministers, doctors, teachers, and social workers 
and other socially minded people can be of great 
assistance in the study of these questions through 
such reports as outlined above. 

It would be greatly appreciated if all who are 
willing to thus help would get in touch with 
W. E. Garnett, Blacksburg, Virginia, Chairman, 
State Planning Board Committee on Marginal 
Population. 
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Department of Secondary School Principals 


Conducted by L. F. ADDINGTON, Principal, Wise High School 
Note: All contributions to this Department should be sent to L. F. Addington, Wise, Va. 








An Instructional Improvement Program 
H. R. ELMORE, Principal, High School, Gretna 


QUESTIONNAIRE was answered by the 
teachers of the Gretna High School in the 
knowledge that it would form the basis for 

a supervisory program. The purpose and plans were 
first discussed at a faculty meeting. Two weeks of 
preparation followed during which time the teach- 
ers were to make certain experimental adaptations 
in keeping with the better teaching devices advocated 
in the revision program. 

A supervisory schedule of from five to ten hours 
in the classes of each teacher was arranged in order 
that an adequate picture of every classroom situation 
could be secured. Follow-up conferences were held. 
The results of this work which consumed the second 
semester of the session of 1935-36 are given below. 
Nothing more than general summarizing statements 
are included under “Comments” since space does not 
permit the inclusion of original notes on classroom 
observation. The responses are listed as taken from 


the questionnaires and no teacher was limited to a 


single response. 
Question One: Do you believe the revised curric- 
ulum is an improvement over the 
old? 
Response Number 
TE EE lind nuevas mene : a 2 
i EE a il A 1 
Ct CE inancomeaewaawaccnwns  & 
Yes, for it gives broader educational scope__ 1 
Requires better trained teachers._......-~-- 1 
Yes, for it relates all activities to the present. 1 
In most respects 1 
Yes, if each is considered as a whole__-_- 1 


Comment 


All teachers are in agreement, with qualifications. 
Perhaps the teachers are reluctant to part with the 


old. The difficulty may be traceable to the recog- 
nized problem of adapting the revised curriculum 
to present administration. Possibly the teacher hesi- 
tates through a sense of unpreparedness or because 
of a scarcity of materials. 


Question Two: What teaching devices of the old 
curriculum do you believe should be 
abandoned ? 

Response Number 

Text teaching 

Page assignments 

Subject matter an end in itself 

Dependence on limited authority 

Class recitation with teacher in foreground_-__ 

Teacher domination 

Pupil regimentation 

Reciting lessons 

One-level assignment 

Unvarying class procedure 

Believing the passive pupil to be the good 

pupil 

Too much help or direction and too little 

guidance 

Text establishing the course boundaries 

Standard form for all written work 

Worthless subject matter 

No ability grouping 

Lecture method 

Acceptance of text statements as final 


Comment 


The abandonment of these old teaching devices 
is largely in theory. Teachers are making efforts 
to get away from traditional procedures yet lack 
knowledge of exact direction with consequential dis- 
inclination to travel farther on an unblazed trail. 
Fortunately, there are pioneers in every faculty. 
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Question Three: What teaching devices of the revised 
curriculum are you attempting to 


use? 
Response Number 
Correlating interests, needs, subject matter... 6 
Assignments on different levels-_.._-...--- 5 
Connecting instruction with pupil experiences 4 
Pupil participation in selecting activities.._._. 4 
Free but controlled pupil expression. -~-~--- 4 
ee 4 
Supplementary reading materials ~-....---- + 


Encouraging pupil initiative -.._...------- 
Disregarding sequential arrangement of text. 3 
Relating the past to the present..._...----- 2 


Emphasis on appreciations, habits, attitudes. 2 


Socketeel GU ctdn nated ththibbomw sit 2 
Leadership of pupils in class__.....------- 1 
Fact verification through further investigation 1 
CAGE UNE fngich ba necdbidbadeedsgont 1 
Guiding rather than directing-.__._._-.----- 1 


Comment 

Each teacher is using several of the teaching pro- 
cedures listed above and experimenting with others. 
I believe a plan of inter-class visitation within the 
school would be beneficial since visits into other 
schools is difficult. Departmentalization is at vari- 
ance with present educational theory and must be 
modified if the revision program is to succeed. 
Otherwise, the situation would parallel the effort 
of idealists to superimpose suddenly a world-state 
structure upon the present network of independent 
countries which are busily babbling their foreign 
tongues and jealously guarding their nationalism. 


Question Four: What additional teaching devices of 
the revised curriculum can be used 
in your classes? 


Response Number 
Teaching pupils to evaluate their work_----- 4 
Ability and interest grouping-.-.-.-------- 3 
More consideration of individual differences. 2 
Use of environmental materials_..._._....--- 2 


Additional devices unwise in light of limited 

materials 
More meaningful activities_.._._..._..-..-.- 1 
Combination of direct and indirect teaching 1 





Development of pupil self-dependence-_-_~- 1 
Correlation of subjects...............----- 1 
More complete pupil analysis._.._......~-~- 1 
Better use of devices already tried__....~-~- 1 
Instruction connected with pupil experiences. 1 
Multiple-text procedure ~..-.-.-..-------- 1 
Comment 


Many of the responses listed describe the same 
trait of good teaching. Doubt as to the probable 
success of these additional devices, inability or un- 
willingness to institute them, is obvious since they 
yet remain untried to large extent. 


Summary and Conclusions 

This report has a threefold purpose, namely: 

(1) To suggest a first step for instructional im- 
provement where the theory of revision has been 
grasped. 

(2) To present results from trial of the procedure. 

(3) To arrive at certain conclusions from the 
study. These subjective findings may be listed as: 

(a) Progress backslides in a rural school be- 
cause of annual teacher turnover, hence, an effort 
never procures an equivalent progression accrue- 


ment. This should be considered in a comparison 
of the instructional improvement programs of 
schools. 


(b) Apparently, there is little correlation be- 
tween an understanding of the theory and methods 
of curriculum revision and instructional improve- 
ments. Knowledge, then, is not sufficient; there 
must be a felt need for such adjustments on the 
part of the teacher. Instructional procedure along 
acceptable lines will be automatic with the fusion 
of these two elements—knowledge as defined and 
the poignant recognition of need. 

(c) Obviously, then, the success of the teacher 
with the revision program rests more upon person- 
ality, initiative, a desire and will for improvement 
of instruction rather than upon exact knowledge of 
subject matter and the theory of revision. 


(d) Correlatively, the program herein briefly de- 
scribed has impelled the teacher into an experi- 
mental effort to determine professional and personal 
fitness. The results are encouraging. 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for the Year 1937 


District A 


CAROLINE: President, Clyde C. Caldwell, Bowling 
Green; Vice President, Cameron Dickinson, Bowling 
Green; Secretary-Treasurer, W. N. Sheppard, Penola. 

Essex: President, Marguerite Erdman, Lloyds; 
Vice President, Harold K. Broughton, Tappahannock; 
Secretary, Virginia Evans, Laneview; Treasurer, 
Anne Ransone, Dunnsville. 

KING AND QUEEN: President, George C. Pitts, Jr., 
Newton; Vice President, E. Thomas Collins, Cologne; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Judith Taylor, King and Queen 
Court House. 

Kine George: President, Mrs. E. H. S. Williams, 
King George; Vice President, J. Frank Coleman, 
King George; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mamie 0. 
Broach, Index. 

LANCASTER-NORTHUMBERLAND: President, R. C. 
Hammock, Heathsville; Vice President, Henry Chase, 
Jr., Kilmarnock; Secretary-Treasurer, M. F. Nuckols, 
Wicomico Church. 

MIDDLESEX: President, J. L. Lancaster, Saluda; 
Vice President, J. N. Revere, Syringa; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sarah Dunn, Saluda. 

RICHMOND-WESTMORELAND: President, Herbert 
Adams, Montross; Vice President, Alonza Haga, Co- 
lonial Beach; Secretary-Treasurer, Clara Norfieet, 
Hague. 

SPOTSYLVANIA: President, Lina Sanger, Spotsyl- 
vania; Vice President, Logan Harding, Holladay; 
Secretary, Mary Dickenson, Spotsylvania; Treasurer, 
Elsie Goodloe, RFD 1, Fredericksburg. 

STAFFORD: President, William B. Bolton, Falmouth; 
Vice President, Mrs. Katherine Bernard, Fredericks- 
burg; Secretary-Treasurer, Estelle L. Golden, Stafford. 

FREDERICKSBURG: President, Mrs. Alma _ Keel, 
Fauquier Street, Fredericksburg; Vice President, 
Edith Boulware, College Heights, Fredericksburg; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Wilma Faughn, 1407 Washing- 
ton Avenue, Fredericksburg. 


District B 

Accomac: President, Blanche Joynes, Onancock; 
Vice President, James Weaver, Chincoteague; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Nan Byrd, Oak Hall. 

ELIZABETH Ci1TY: President, Carmely McPherson, 
Fort Monroe; Vice President, Ida Sinclair, 128 Locust 
Street, Hampton; Secretary, Dorothy Ranson, 138 
Melrose Avenue, Hampton; Treasurer, Marguerite 
Bradford, 159 Linden Avenue, Hampton. 

GLOUCESTER: President, D. D. Forest, Gloucester 
Court House; Vice President, H. C. Page, Gloucester 
Court House; Secretary-Treasurer, M. W. Berryman, 
Gloucester Point. 

IsLE OF WIGHT: President, Alma Porter, Smithfield; 
Vice President, James Duff, Smithfield; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Winston Cobb, Windsor. 

MaATHEWs: President, H. W. Garrett, Cobbs Creek; 


Vice President, A. R. Williams, Mathews; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Nellie Callis, Mathews. 

NANSEMOND: President, W. R. Savage, Holland; 
Vice President, F. H. Christopher, Chuckatuck; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Wilbur D. Bailey, Chuckatuck. 

NORTHAMPTON: President, E. R. Outten, Machi- 
pongo; Vice President, G. C. Hamilton, Nassawadox; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edna Scott, Johnsontown. 

SOUTHAMPTON: President, Winnie Sutherland, 
Capron; Vice President, E. C. Smith, Drewryville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Corinne Hancock, Franklin. 

WaRWICK: President, Mrs. Sally Geddy, Hilton 
Village; Vice President, Verna Marshall, Hilton Vil- 
lage; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Campbell, 
Denbigh. 

York: President, Bertha M. Hunt, Poquoson; Vice 
President, Audrey Smith, Poquoson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elizabeth Tabb, Tabb. 

NEwPorRT News: President, Susie Floyd, 60 Hop- 
kins Street, Hilton; Vice President, Mrs. Mae M. 
Edwards, Newport News High School, Newport News; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frances Abbitt, 312 62nd Street, 
Newport News. 

SuFFOLK: President, W. T. Harry, 197 S. Main 
Street, Suffolk; Secretary, Louise Kendrick, 124 Mili- 
tary Road, Suffolk; Treasurer, Martha Brothers, 127 
Clay Street, Suffolk. 


District C 

CHARLEs Crry, JAMEs CITY AND New Kent: Presi- 
dent, I. J. Upson, Toano; Vice President, J. E. Spruill, 
New Kent; Secretary-Treasurer, Emily Blanton, 
Charles City. 

CHESTERFIELD: President, E. S. H. Greene, Chester; 
Vice President, Mrs. I. Pearman, Bon Air; Secretary, 
James I. Wood, Moseley; Treasurer, Fred D. Thomp- 
son, Midlothian. 

GOOCHLAND: President, A. W. Kay, Crozier; Vice 
President, S. Copenhaver, Fife; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss V. E. Hull, Crozier. 

HANOVER: President, E. Curtis Thomas, Ellerson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

HeEnkRIco: President, W. H. Mears, 3426 W. Grace 
Street, Richmond; Vice President, Maude Motley, 
RFD 5, Richmond; Secretary, Mabel Lynch, 3508 
Enslow Avenue, Richmond; Treasurer, Hilda Worten, 
RFD 5, Richmond. 

Kine WiLtiaAM: President, Violet Cleasby, West 
Point; Vice President, Mrs. G. Harris, Rumford; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lucy Gwathmey, Beulahville. 

RICHMOND Crry: President, Mrs. Margaret H. 
Forbes, 2504-A Grove Avenue, Richmond; Vice Presi- 
dent, Cornelia S. Adair, 3208 Hawthorne Avenue, 
Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Eleanor P. 
Rowlett, 4828 West Seminary Avenue, Richmond. 

WuraMssure: President, Elsie Low, Box 92, 
Williamsburg; Vice President, Myrtle Cooper, N. 
Henry Street, Williamsburg; Secretary, Shirley 
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Payne, Prince George Street, Williamsburg; Treas- 
urer, Maxie Acree, Williamsburg. 


District D 

AMELIA: President, Roy Helma, Amelia; Vice 
President, Emma Allen, Ammon; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. O. B. Ward, Amelia. 

BRUNSWICK: President, Robert Darden, Ebony; 
Vice President, T. G. Hudson, Danieltown; Secretary, 
T. R. Witten, Brodnax; Treasurer, Dorothy Jones, 
Charlie Hope. 

CUMBEBLAND-PRINCE Epwarp: President, J. B. Bagby, 
Prospect; Vice President, Mrs. D. C. Wilson, Hampden 
Sidney; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Grace Bradshaw, 
Rice. 

DinwippIgE: President, Andrew Christensen, Church 
Road; Vice President, Ivan Butterworth, Dinwiddie; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss M. B. Fraser, Church Road. 

GREENSVILLE: President, J. Meade Feild, Emporia; 
Vice President, Annie Wood Taylor, N. Emporia; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edna Wynn, Purdy. 

LUNENBURG: President, Davis Y. Paschall, Vic- 
toria; Vice President, Charles Gardiner, Kenbridge; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Bertha Waltman, Victoria. 

Nottoway: President, R. B. Wilson, Burkeville; 
Vice President, F. J. Critzer, Blackstone; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Netta Irby, Blackstone. 

POWHATAN: President, Rebecca Thornton, Sub- 
letts; Secretary-Treasurer, Frances A. Cobb, Powhatan. 

Prince Greorce: President, Courtney Figg, Hope- 
well, RFD 1; Vice President, Frances White, Dis- 
putanta; Secretary-Treasurer, Annie Holt Scott, 1767 
Chuckatuck Avenue, Petersburg. 

Surry: President, Eleanor Pond, Dendron; Vice 
President, Virginia Case, Claremont; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sadie R. Baird, Surry. 

Sussex: President, L. W. Harding, Sussex; Vice 
President, E. C. Harrison, Stony Creek; Secretary, 
Emma Brown, Jarratt; Treasurer, M. Hannah Allen, 
Waverly. 

HOPEWELL: President, Mary E. Wenger, City Point, 
Apt. 10, Hopewell; Vice President, Mrs. Louise Rig- 
don, 623% E. Poythress, Hopewell; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. W. S. Woody, 502 Brown Avenue, Hope- 
well. 

PETERSBURG: President, John Leete, Bolling Junior 
High School, Petersburg; Vice President, Bessie Hall, 
Petersburg High School, Petersburg; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Rosa Townes, Robert E. Lee School, Petersburg. 


District E 


CHARLOTTE: President, Thomas Williams, Wyllies- 
burg; Vice President, H. M. Collins, Charlotte Court 
House; Secretary-Treasurer, Ann Pleasants Hopkins, 
Charlotte Court House. 

FRANKLIN: President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 
Secretary, Leone Cooper, Rocky Mount; Treasurer, 
Elsie Turner, Rocky Mount. 

Hatirax: President, E. S. Snead, Jr., Halifax; 
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Vice President, J. M. Harker, Jr., South Boston; 
Secretary, Sarah Crassock, Cluster Springs; Treas- 
urer, J. H. Rowan, South Boston. 

Henry: President, J. J. Townes, Ridgeway; Vice 
President, L. C. Blankenship, Fieldale; Secretary, 
Miss Clyde Ramsey, Bassett; Treasurer, B. K. Rives, 
Martinsville. 

MECKLENBURG: President, Charles H. Morgan, South 
Hill; Vice President, Gray Hutcherson, Boydton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Agnes Gregory, Chase City. 

PaTRIcK: President, G. H. Todd, Critz; Vice Presi- 
dent, Fred Clifton, Meadows of Dan; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. E, May Brammer, Woolwine. 

PITTSYLVANIA: President, M. C. Davis, Gretna; 
Vice President, G. L. Bromleigh, Spring Garden; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Martha Viccellio, Chatham. 

DANVILLE: President, Fred Greene, George Wash- 
ington High School, Danville; Vice President, Mary 
Powell, Robert E. Lee School, Danville; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Hattie Franz Mears, Woodrow Wilsor 
Junior High School, Danville. 

MARTINSVILLE: President, L. C. Staples, Starling 
Avenue, Martinsville; Vice President, Mrs. T. S. 
Minter, Gravely Street, Martinsville; Secretary, Ethel 
Legwin, 227 Starling Avenue, Martinsville; Treas- 
urer, R. B. Nance, Broad Street, Martinsville. 


District F 


ALLEGHANY: President, L. L. McCarthy, Coving- 
ton; Vice President, W. J. DeLong, Falling Spring; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Elise Goode, Covington. 

AMHERsT: President, Frances Vaughan, Madison 
Heights; Vice President, Curtis Story, Sweet Briar; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Martin, Monroe. 

APPOMATTOX: President, Kate O’Brien, Appomat- 
tox; Secretary, Lou Covington, Vera. 

Beprorp: President, S. R. Crockett, RFD 4, Lynch- 
burg; Vice President, Mrs. Lollie Dobyns Harris, 
Liberty Academy, Bedford; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Laura Jeter Parker, Big Island. 

BorerourtT: President, H. L. Firebaugh, Eagle 
Rock; Vice President, L. T. Frantz, Fincastle; Secre- 
try, T. H. Fussell, Eagle Rock; Treasurer, Mary 
Brugh, Troutville. 

BUCKINGHAM: President, Plummer F. Jones, Jr., 
New Canton; Secretary-Treasurer, James B. Hanes, 
Howardsville. 

CAMPBELL: President, James Strickler, Naruna; 
Vice President, Melvin Oakes, Timberlake; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Dorothy Legare, Rustburg. 

RocKBRIDGE: President, M. P. Strickler, Lexington; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. P. Strickler, Lexington. 

Buena Vista: President, Elsie Graybill, Buena 
Vista; Secretary-Treasurer, Essie Glass, Buena Vista. 

Currton Force: President, Edward F. Overton, 
Clifton Forge. 

LyncuBurG: President, Richard S. Horner, Robert 
E. Lee Junior High School, Lynchburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, E. F. Burmahin, E. C. Glass High School, 
Lynchburg. 
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District G 


AveusTA: President, R. Vance McClure, Stuarts 
Draft; Vice President, R. A. McChesney, Churchville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Margaret Baylor, Church- 
ville. 

BaTH: President, Harry L. Morris, Hot Springs; 
Vice President, C. E. May, Millboro; Secretary, Sallie 
McCormick, Millboro; Treasurer, Mrs. Gordon Shoe- 
maker, Hot Springs. 

CLARKE: President, D. G. Cooley, Berryville; Vice 
President, Retha Gaunt, Boyce; Secretary, Mary E. 
Thompson, White Post; Treasurer, Lucille Hardesty, 
Berryville. 

FREDERICK: President, Robert, A. Wall, Stephens 
City; Vice President, Robert E. Aylor, Stephens City; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Stickley, Vaucluse. 

HIGHLAND: President, E. S. Harmon, Crabbottom; 
Vice President, Leola Swadley, McDowell; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Lillian Eisenberg, Hightown. 

Pace: President, Mrs. Elsie Judy, Shenandoah; 
Vice President, Alice Wolfersberger, Stanley; Secre- 
tary, Catherine Booton, Luray; Treasurer, Edwin 
Rothgeb, Luray. 

ROCKINGHAM: President, Marvin N. Suter, Bridge- 
water; Vice President, Ralph G. Myers, Mt. Clinton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annie M. Silling, Dayton. 

SHENANDOAH: President, M. S. Roller, Toms Brook; 
Vice President, G. W. Garner, Strasburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Frances Spiggle, Strasburg. 

HARRISONBURG: President, Vada Whitesel, 420 E. 
Market Street, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Virginia Beverage, 445 S. Mason Street, Harrison- 
burg. 

STAUNTON: President, M. L. Bridges, Jr., Staun- 
ton; Vice President, Elizabeth McCluer, Staunton; 
Secretary, Elizabeth Whitelaw, Staunton; Treasurer, 
Virginia Brinkley, Staunton. 

WaAYNESBORO: President, Mrs. W. R. Davies, 
Waynesboro; Vice President, John Fentress, Waynes- 
boro; Secretary-Treasurer, Kate Collins, Waynesboro. 

WINCHESTER: President, Russell Joyce, Courtfield 
Avenue, Winchester; Vice President, Marie Fries, 525 
N. Braddock Street, Winchester; Secretary, Marion 
Laughton, 110 Peyton Street, Winchester; Treasurer, 
Susan Saulsbury, 303 S. Washington Street, Win- 
chester. 


District H 


ARLINGTON: President, J. C. Lewter, 2915 N. 22nd 
Street, Arlington; Vice President, Mary Barbour, 
1610 Wilson Boulevard, Arlington; Secretary, Mary 
Smith, 119 8th Street N. E., Washington, D. C.; Treas- 
urer, E. W. Paulette, 3612 Lee Highway, Arlington. 

CULPEPER: President, R. R. Tolbert, Culpeper; 
Secretary, Frances Coleman, Culpeper; Treasurer, 
Lee Perry, Culpeper. 

FarrFax: President, J. E. Bauserman, Fairfax; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Sarah C, Smoot, Fairfax. 

Fauquier: President, Mrs. Watkins C. Smith, 
Warrenton; Vice President, Mrs. Marie Brent, Mar- 


shall; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Hudson, 
Warrenton. 

LouDOUN: 
Hill; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Hamilton. 

PRINCE WILLIAM: President, R. W. Peters, Manas- 
sas; Vice President, Pauline Smith, Manassas; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mae Thomasson Sanford, Wood- 
bridge. 

RAPPAHANNOCK: President, Alice McKay, Flint 
Hill; Vice President, Mrs. Clelia Miller, Sperryville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lottie Hankla, Washington, Va. 

WARREN: President, H. C. Coe, Front Royal; Vice 
President, Roberta Earle, Milldale; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary G. Gander, Riverton. 

ALEXANDRIA: President, Mary W. Dickerson, G. W. 
High School, Alexandria; Vice President, H. W. 
Richardson, Jefferson School, Alexandria; Secretary, 
Mrs. Ernestine Allport, Maury School, Alexandria; 
Treasurer, Lula Whittaker, Jefferson School, Alex- 
andria. 


President, Frances Whitman, Round 
Mrs. Mary R. Thomas, 


District I 

BLAND: President, R. P. Reynolds, Rocky Gap; 
Vice President, G. G. Wygal, Ceres; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Virginia Brown, Bland. 

GRAYSON: President, Kent C. Hash, Grant; Vice 
President, Mrs. Bessie La Rue Jones, Galax; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, R. J. Rudolph, Independence. 

SMyTH: President, Mrs. Nanie Pruner, Marion; 
Vice President, R. Vass, Chilhowie; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Virginia Brockman, Marion. 

WASHINGTON: President, B. T. Smith, Greendale; 
Vice President, W. W. Robinson, Mendota; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Nelle Wright, Abingdon. 

WyTHE: President, F. E. De Haven, Rural Re- 
treat; Vice President, Nannie G. Saunders, Max 
Meadows, RFD 9; Secretary, Emma Jane Inman, 
Max Meadows; Treasurer, Mrs. Lillian T. Poff, Wythe- 
ville. 

Bristol: President, Louise Brewer, 220 Johnson 
Street, Bristol; Vice President, Mrs. T. S. King, 419 
Mary Street, Bristol; Secretary, Julia Kelly, 819 Oak 
Street, Bristol; Treasurer, Mrs. Harry Sherwood, 709 
Park Street, Bristol. 


District J 

ALBEMARLE: President, Guy P. Morris, Ivy Depot; 
Vice President, Nobel Smith, Scottsville; Secretary, 
Jean Moore, Red Hill; Treasurer, Florence Mahone, 
W. High Street, Charlottesville. 

FLUVANNA: President, J. B. M. Carter, Fork Union; 
Vice President, Mrs. E. J. Snead, Fork Union, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Allen, Fork Union. 

GREENE: President, Clyde H. Knight, March; Vice 
President, Annie Laura Bailey, Stanardsville; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Polly Moss, Stanardsville. 

Louisa: President, Emelyn Mills, Apple Grove; 
Vice President, Frances Powell, Apple Grove; Secre- 
tary, Eugenia Trainum, Buckner; Treasurer, Jose- 
phine Taylor, Mineral. 
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Mapison: President, Joe W. Miller, Criglersville; 
Vice President, D. L. Lohr, Radiant; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mary Lacy, Madison; Second Vice Presi- 
dent, R. B. Willis, Wolftown. 

NeELson: President, Herbert Delk, Lovingston; Vice 
President, F. H. Hill, Schuyler; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Nettie Brittle Jones, Shipman. 

ORANGE: President, J. R. Marsfield, Rhodesville; 
Vice President, Christobel Childs, Orange; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Katherine White, Somerset. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE: President, C. J. M. Blume, Char- 
lottesville; Secretary, Miss Garnette Shufflebarger, 
Charlottesville; Treasurer, Mrs. L. P. Woodson, Char- 
lottesville. 


District K 


BUCHANAN: President, J. E. Smith, Grundy; Vice 
President, R. A. Henderson, Council; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ruth Dennis, Grundy. 

DICKENSON: President, 


Hampton Osborne, Clint- 


wood; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Delphia Brumit, 
Clintwood. 
Lee: President, M. V. Orr, Jonesville; Vice Presi- 


dent, K. S. Tyler, Dryden; Secretary-Treasurer, Roy 
Forester, Rose Hill. 

Russe_L: President, H. B. Tiller, Cleveland; Vice 
President, Roger Wright, Castlewood; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Margaret Fisher, Lebanon. 

Scott: President, John Edgar Carter, Ft. Black- 
more; Vice President, Kyle Smith, Gate City; Secre- 
tary, Miss Clyde McConnell, Ft. Blackmore. 

TAZEWELL: President, Z. T. Kyle, Bluefield; Vice 
President, J. D. Richmond, Tazewell; Secretary, 
Annella Greever, Tazewell; Treasurer, J. B. Boyer, 


Tazewell. 
Wise: President, James F. Burdette, East Stone 
Gap; Secretary, Dorothy Prescott, Big Stone Gap; 


Treasurer, J. J. Kelly, Jr., Wise. 


District L 


NorFoLK: President, B. L. Lewis, 1040 Leckie 
Street, Portsmouth; Vice President, M. B. Fussell, 
Hickory, RFD 3; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss B. H. 
Lynch, P. O. Box 38, Portsmouth. 

Princess ANNE: President, F. B. Williams, Vir- 
ginia Beach; Vice President, Ruth Gornto, Oceana; 
Secretary, Frances Shelton, RFD 2, Norfolk; Treas- 
urer, Elizabeth Falconer, RFD 1, Lynnhaven. 

NorroLtk Crry: President, J. J. Brewbaker, R. E. 
Lee School, Norfolk; Vice President, C. L. Robinson, 
J. BE. B. Stuart School, Norfolk; Recording Secretary, 
Mrs. Mollie Robbins, Ocean View School, Norfolk. 

PorRTSMOUTH: President, B. P. Pettus, 308 North 
Street, Portsmouth; Vice President, Nan Stewart, 33 
Court Street, Portsmouth; Secretary, Mattie Query, 
1631 McDaniel Street, Portsmouth; Treasurer, Ellen 
Hardy, 34 Court Street, Portsmouth. 

SoutH NorroLK: President, Margaret Burton, 700 


Stewart Street, South Norfolk; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lucile Scaff, 704 Colonial Avenue, Norfolk. 
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District M 
CaRRoLL: President, Paul Cox, Woodlawn; Vice 
President, P. W. Jones, Hillsville; Secretary, Nancy 


J. Greene, Hillsville; Treasurer, Eileen Fulcher, 
Hillsville. 
Craic: President, Ruby Lemon, New Castle; Vice 


President, Carnelle Hypes, New Castle, RFD 1; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Nathan Canode, Craig Healing 
Springs. 

FLoyp: President, K. E. Coffman, Floyd; Vice 
President, Ruth Gardner, Willis; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs. Brooks Alderman, Copper Hill. 

Gites: President, M. H. Johnson, Narrows; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. K. S. French, Narrows. 

MONTGOMERY: President, Florence Price, Blacks- 
burg; Vice President, E. L. King, Christiansburg; 


Secretary-Treasurer, Lena MacDonald Gardner, 
Shawsville. 
PULASKI: President, Lillian Smith, Pulaski; Vice 


President, George Wood, Dublin; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mildred H. Gardiner, Pulaski. 

ROANOKE: President, Mrs. Evelyn Giles, Windsor 
Avenue, Raleigh Court, Roanoke; Vice President, 
D. E. Denton, Salem; Secretary, Margaret Northcross, 
Elliston; Treasurer, Helen Lavender, Salem. 

RaprorD: President, Annie Sue Smith, East Rad- 
ford. 

ROANOKE City: President, Mary Goode, Jefferson 
High School, Roanoke; Vice President, Lucille 
Graves, Woodrow Wilson School, Roanoke; Secretary, 
Ruth Brown, Crystal Spring School, Roanoke; Treas- 
urer, A. B. Camper, Highland Park School, Roanoke. 


Other Local Associations 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: President, Ray- 
mond V. Long, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. 
Dickinson, Jr., Richmond. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: President, 
Grace B. Moran, State Teachers College, Farmville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frances Waters, Farmville. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG: Presi- 
dent, Dr. Roy S. Cook, State Teachers College, Fred- 
ericksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary E. McKenzie, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG: President, 
George A. Williams, State Teachers College, Harrison- 
burg; Vice President, Mary Louise Seeger, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. O. F. Frederickson, State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, RaprorD: President, 
J. P. Whitt, East Radford; Secretary-Treasurer, Jean 
E. Taylor, East Radford. 

UNIVERSITY OF VirGINnraA: No officers reported. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: President, John 


E. Williams, Blacksburg; Secretary-Treasurer, Ed- 
mund C. Magill, Blacksburg. 
VircGInIA ScHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND: President, 


Mrs. Genevieve Coville, Staunton; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Ruth Rosen, Staunton. 
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The Teaching Profession and its Position 
MAJOR I. WALKE TRUXTON, Norfolk. 


S a part of the program of Education Week, 

I have been asked to express my views as 

to the teaching profession, and as a layman 

I am glad to do so. In fact, I welcome the oppor- 

tunity to state a conviction that I have held for 

several years. I refer to the classification of indi- 

viduals in keeping with their ability. I entertain the 

thought that there should be but one controlling fac- 

tor in determining the value of the employee to the 

state or the municipality, and that is his ability to 

realize his responsibility and to discharge his duties 
competently and satisfactorily. 


If such a plan were practiced, much of the in- 
justice obtaining would be removed and many in- 
equalities existing would be done away with. It is 
therefore my earnest hope that the work of classifi- 
cation of personne] based on merit alone—so well 
begun by that efficient public servant Mr. Thomas 
R. Borland—will be carried to a successful conclu- 
sion. 

Continuing this thought, may I invite your atten- 
tion to the equivocal position that I feel the teach- 
ing profession as such occupies, and what in my 
opinion is necessary to set it aright. 

This situation is occasioned by the failure to ac- 
cord the teaching profession a distinctive place as 
is the case with other professions. 

The status of the teacher is unique and should 
be entitled to special classification. 

Through the past decade much study has been 
devoted to matters educational in the hope of deter- 
mining the relation the teacher bears thereto. My 
effort, however, shall be to attempt, first, to estab- 
lish the responsibilities resting upon the teaching 
profession; second, to effect such recognition on the 
part of the entire public as may be necessary to 
dissipate the conviction that unfortunately obtains 
among the uninformed that the calling is not en- 
titled to equal standing with that of the medical, 
legal, religious or any other profession requiring un- 
usual attainment and special training. This latter 
equipment must always be maintained if the obliga- 
tion resting upon the men and women constituting 
the teaching profession is to be discharged properly 
and efficiently. 

I consider it absolutely essential to a complete 
understanding that the teachers be recognized and 


dealt with as members of an outstanding profession 
and no longer considered as ordinary employees 
devoid of those qualifications which are in fact pre- 
requisites of the teaching profession and in the ab- 
sence of which they cannot qualify as members of 
that profession. 

Apparently it is not generally understood that it 
is necessary previous to a certificate to teach being 
granted that the applicant conform to specified re- 
quirements. The lowest grade teacher’s certificate 
requires two years beyond high school. The cities 
generally throughout the State require four years 
college work beyond high school. 

From the remuneration forthcoming is deducted 
the amount of one percentum to provide for a pen- 
sion system, no part of which is returned should 
the association be terminated by the teacher, regard- 
less of the number of years that contribution to the 
fund has been made. 

The present day requirements are such as to de- 
mand that the modern teacher, in order to keep pace 
with the times, attend summer school, the expense 
incident thereto to be borne by the individual. 

These are the conditions under which the position 
of teacher is secured as well as those which are 
actually required after appointment. 

Now as to the moral requirements, I have this 
to say: 

The teacher must be of unblemished character; 
the teacher must be an outstanding citizen of the 
community; the teacher must, by precept and ex- 
ample, inculcate those principles that will inspire 
the coming generation to the nobler and higher 
things of life. 

Upon the teacher largely rests the duty of prop- 
erly training the boys and girls of today—the men 
and women of tomorrow. 

Certainly no greater charge has any man or 
woman than that of sharing, even in part, the re- 
sponsibility of guiding and educating those who 
will on the morrow determine the policy of this 
country both at home and abroad. We have been 
thinking too much of coming elections, when we 
should have been thinking of coming generations. 
The future peace and happiness of our nation is in 
the hands of the youth of today. 

The responsibilities of the teacher must be recog- 
nized and understood. If the present form of gov- 
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ernment is to survive there must be forthcoming 
from our schools and colleges men and women of 
clear vision, qualified to cope with those who would 
tear down our institutions and disrupt our social 
structure. The hope lies in our churches and 
schools. Society accords the minister a place of his 
own. Why not the teacher? 

Public necessity demands, especially at this crit- 
ical hour in our nation’s history, that the teaching 
profession be assigned a place definitely equal if 


tN 
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not superior to the other learned professions. To do 
less will in my opinion continue an injustice which 
has already existed too long and if not corrected 
will result in serious detriment to the cause of edu- 
cation. 

I hope that the thoughts I have endeavored to 
express will cause that awakening necessary to 
counsel and sustain the teacher. Should this be 
done I am confident that our goal will be reached 
and our ambition realized. 





So You’re Going to be a Teacher? 


MABEL ALICE TUGGLE, High School, Rustburg 


HERE are always at every teachers’ meeting, 

conference or gathering some new teachers. 

Every year there are new faces in the crowd— 
faces filled with hope, with determination; some of 
them bewildered; some, one suspects, a little scared 
but, oh, so carefully veneered with amused expec- 
tancy. 

It is to the new teachers—those who are as yet 
untouched “by the world’s slow stain” as Shelley 
puts it, that I wish to say a few words. So you’re 
going to be a teacher? Then I must tell you some- 
thing of what you are to be and what you may ex- 
pect. 

First of all, you will have to have a vital and a 
versatile personality. You must possess the ability 
to be all in one and at the head of this list must 
be your ability to please. By pleasing the following 
you will succeed in your work. They are chronologi- 
cally speaking: 

1. You must be able to please the principal 
in your school (of course if you are in a one- 
room school you can devote less time to this). 

2. The other teachers with whom you are work- 
ing. 

The superintendent of schools. 
The school board, or trustees. 
The school supervisor. 

6. The county board of supervisors. 

7. The State school board. 

8. The highest court, that august body of men 
and women known by the name of Patrons—the 
mammas and papas of the Willies and Marys that 
fill your room—the patrons, the taxpayers. 

To accomplish this wholesale pleasing you will 
have to develop a personality that is a cross between 


wm ft Ge 


a chameleon, a cooing dove and William Jennings 
Bryan; that is, the ability to adjust yourself to any 
viewpoint or environment, to be gentle about it but 
stand pat for the invincible right. If you do not 
think that it is a problem to handle just wait and see. 

You must possess patience for long suffering. At 
this moment I do not mean the patience with chil- 
dren one usually has in mind when speaking of 
teaching; no, not that kind of patience but the pa- 
tience and fortitude to remain in that class which 
definitely transcends being a human being but on 
the other hand falls just a little lower than the angels 
so that you get no excuses made for you on account 
of being just human after all and neither do you 
have the enviable distinction of a halo which would 
place you in the class of saints and likewise entitle 
you to their privileges. When you become a teacher 
you step into a strange intermediate class of not 
exactly human beings nor yet exactly angels of an- 
other sphere. 

It is in belonging to this class that you need inde- 
structible patience and fortitude for your life is by 
no means your own: After six hours a day of be- 
longing to forty or more children you spend the other 
eighteen belonging to everybody—just the good old 
Jeffersonian democracy. 

You must give up dancing and joyriding. Of 
course you have never learned to smoke! You must 
give up chewing gum, perfume, lipstick and rouge, 
tinted fingernails and holding hands, for teachers 
are neither male nor female but members of a mys- 
terious third sex which is neither fowl nor flesh nor 
good red herring. 

You must be in every night at not only a reason- 
able but an early hour. You must be the soul of tact 
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and the very essence of discretion. In short you will 
probably get a crick in your back from leaning over 
backwards to watch your P’s and Q’s, but don’t 
overdo yourself, for you will have plenty of help in 
watching them. In fact, over half the population 
will be helping you in a friendly but firm spirit. 
You must be a combination of Joan of Arc and 
Caesar’s wife—a leader but above reproach, steer- 
ing a mile clear of all questionable practices even 
to the habit-forming cocoa cola every afternoon at 
the grocery or the drug store. 

You must pay your taxes every year and vote but 
you must not tell anyone for whom you voted. You 
can never by word or deed do anything which might 
be construed as partisan. Though burning issues 
are at stake and vital questions hang in the air you 
cannot lift a finger or a voice one way or the other. 
You cannot even organize to promote your rights. 
You must not only be neutral but cagey and hem 
and haw and offer mother partridge gymnastics if 
anyone tries to pin you down politically. 

Along with this patience you must possess kind- 
liness and optimism at all times. For instance, if 
Junior has flunked with an average of forty-two for 
the semester and thinks maybe he can do better and 


perhaps make it up with a couple of weeks’ coaching 


by you after school, you must do your best, even 
though you know it wc1’t be enough. When he 
flunks again, smile and pretend not to hear his 
mother’s irate and to-the-point remarks. 

You must possess a boundless energy, not just 
the energy for your work but a special kind of inner- 
spring energy that gets behind things and keeps 
them going. You must help with the school store, 
the basketball and baseball teams, the literary socie- 
ties, the drama leagues, the Senior Community 
League and the Junior Community League, the 
bazaars and festivals with maybe a sewing bee or 
quilting party thrown in. Do more than your share 
in the P.T.A. and the N.Y.A. and the C.T.G. or 
you may find yourself out of a J.O.B. Go to prayer 
meeting and Sunday School and teach a class if 
asked and volunteer if you are not asked. Sing in 
the choir and chorus and if you can play a man- 
dolin your rating will jump fifty points. In other 
words, you must be a leading light and at the same 
time preserve that dewey-violet-by-the-mossy-stone 
reserve. 

I need not stop here to describe the particular job 
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for which you think you are hired—that of working 
with forty-five different children every day, forty- 
five individuals from forty-five homes of different 
standards and backgrounds. Work with them and 
teach all you can of reading and writing and arith- 
metic, not to mention history and geography, hygiene 
and civics, spelling and drawing and all the rest, 
not to mention brushing their teeth and keeping 
their noses wiped. Teach them all these and in ad- 
dition hold up to them an ideal they must want to 
strive to realize. Wrap up their skinned knuckles 
and paint their scratches with iodine. Comfort their 
hurts inside as well as out. Give them patriotism 
and kindliness and teach them to get along with 
their neighbors. Teacher, leader, comforter, guide, 
nurse and friend, all these you must be. All these— 
and at the same time you must get results, for a 
teacher fails when a pupil fails so you must get it 
across to them to justify holding your job. 

Now you new teachers may think you have before 
Look 
around you. There are teachers who have been on 
the job five, ten, even twenty years and are still 
going strong, for, as I said before, a teacher is a 
special sort of person. A teacher is never rich. Few 
of them are ever singled out for fame or glory, 
but I firmly believe that as a group they are happy, 
for the teacher knows she is important. There is 
something peculiarly satisfying in knowing that just 
anybody could not do your job. All the soldiers, 
sailors, tinkers and tailors there are could go on a 
strike tomorrow and the world would get along some- 
how, but not so if teachers ceased to be. 

A teacher deals in life and in working with these 
lives senses that there can be left an indelible effect. 
In that is found a certain justification of living. 
Life flows onward inevitably and it as inevitably 
passes through the teacher’s hands. The teacher 
touches it, guides it, passes it on to others and 
therein finds a compensation few other jobs could 
give. It makes the teacher alive. It makes a vital 
difference whether or not she lives, and makes her 
in a sense, immortal, for as long as the world stands, 
as long as a people goes marching on, that teacher’s 
touch marches too. 

So you’re going to be a teacher? Then remember 
a teacher’s job is worth anything you have to do to 
hold it. If you believe that, then you are of the stuff 
of which real teachers are made and we your col- 
leagues salute you. 


you an impossible job; but you haven't. 
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Tribute to W. D. Smith 


N Saturday, October 24, 1936, W. D. Smith, 
division superintendent of Scott County, was 
honored by 3,500 citizens who met to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Smith’s service 
as division superintendent of schools of that county. 
He was appointed division superintendent for the 
first time in 1886 and was then the youngest super- 
intendent in the State. Now he is known among his 
fellow superintendents as the dean of superintendents 
in Virginia. Honors like 
this do not come to many 
of us—to serve in one 
official capacity contin- 
uously for fifty years. 
The day’s activities at 
Gate City consisted of a 
colorful march of 800 
school children and ad- 
dresses by leading edu- 
cators in the State. The 
program was given in 
the auditorium of the 
Shoemaker High School. 
On the platform were 
the Governor of the 
State, college presidents 
and professors, judges, 
attorneys and business 
men who pronounced 
encomiums upon Mr. 
Smith, felicitating him 
upon his remarkable 
tenure of office as divi- 


Ww. D. 


sion superintendent of 

Scott County and the achievements of the schools 
under his administration. Formal addresses were 
delivered by Governor Peery, J. J. Kelly, Jr., 
division superintendent of Wise County, Dr. J. N. 
Hillman, president of Emory and Henry College, 
C. D. McQuillen, a young attorney of Gate City, 
and Dr. J. P. McConnell, president of the State 
Teachers College at East Radford. These speakers 
recounted the growth and development of the pub- 
lic school system in Scott County for the past 
fifty years. At the close of the program, Mr. Smith 
was presented with a beautiful loving cup in 
recognition of his valuable public service to the 
State. 





Mr. Smith responded to all these complimentary 
statements by saying: 

“TI am not unmindful that this great gathering of 
remarkable men and noble women is for the purpose 
of paying some tribute of respect to the lone survivor 
of 115 school superintendents appointed in March, 
1886, more than fifty years ago. I am deeply grate- 
ful for your splendid presence today and I am 
thrilled with emotions never felt before and that can 
never be felt again. I 
stand near the end of a 
long period of public 
service. Memories of 
these fifty years have 
been awakened by you 
and they flow in like 
tides from the ocean’s 
bosom and overwhelm 
me. 

“T have learned well 
today that there are some 
things, and they are the 
best things in life, that 
cannot be weighed or 
measured; some things 
that cannot be counted 
or valued. You have seen 
and heard some of those 
things; I have seen and 
heard and felt them. 
When the heart is over- 
flowing, when the heart 
is quivering with deep 
emotions, the paralyzed 
tongue finds utterance only in silence.” 

Dr. McConnell, Superintendent Kelly and Dr. 
Hillman all spoke in reminiscent spirit of the work 
of Mr. Smith and the growth of the State public 
school system. 

At the conclusion of the formal program in the 
auditorium, the great crowd adjourned to the gym- 
nasium where a sumptuous repast was served by the 
high school girls. 

This was an unprecedented occasion where a great 
school man was properly praised by his teachers, his 
fellow administrators and friends—a just and de- 
served recognition of a half century of service in 
the interests of public education. 


SMITH 
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Why Failures Among College Freshmen 


J. G. HOLSINGER, Rockingham County 


N MY association with college teachers, it ap- 

pears that the reason that there are so many 

failures among college freshmen is because a 
large number of them have not yet formed proper 
habits of study. It is also true that a great many 
students continue these improper study habits 
throughout college. Each high school teacher 
should ask himself the following questions: 

Is a student ready to be admitted to college who 
has not yet formed systematic study habits? 

Who is responsible for seeing that the student’s 
study habits are what they should be? 

What are we, as principals and instructors of sec- 
ondary schools, doing to correct this weakness in our 
respective school systems? 

One must concede that the study hall system has 
been partly responsible for this unfortunate condi- 
tion. In many high schools children are grouped 
together in a study hall where they are obliged to 
work under the supervision of what is termed a 
home-room teacher. This teacher, or supervisor, in 
most cases, has nothing to do with the actual teach- 
ing of the subject the students are preparing under 
her supervision. How, then, can that teacher ade- 
quately direct the preparation of that class which 
she does not teach? It may be that college teachers 
have reason for bringing complaint against the poor 
study habits of their college freshmen when we as 
high school principals crowd several hundred high 
school students together in a study hall and expect 
them to work independently without the help or 
guidance of the instructor who is directly respon- 
sible for the teaching of that particular subject. 

The writer has undertaken a new method which 
he thinks has advantages over the “study hall and 
vacant period” system of study. Rather than have 
fifty or sixty-minute periods, as most high schools 
have, why not divide the curricular work of the day 
into four seventy-five-minute periods. This seventy- 
five-minute period should then include not only the 
recitation period but also the students’ work period. 
I am of the opinion, however, that we should sub- 
stitute, as much as possible, periods of pupil re- 
sponse for the old system of recitation periods in 
which the instructor was required to do most of the 
talking. 


I find it very convenient to divide the seventy-five- 
minute period into two divisions. The first divi- 
sion, which should last from twenty to thirty min- 
utes, should be used for reviewing the previous 
day’s work and for the assignment of the work which 
is to follow. The second division of the period 
can then be used as a work period in which all 
the pupils are engaged in some project or problem 
under the direct supervision of the instructor. Un- 
der this system every pupil is under the direct super- 
vision of the teacher not only during the period of 
recitation but also during the preparatory period, 
the latter of which I consider the more important. 
Under this system the teacher can give special at- 
tention to each individual who is using poor habits 
of study. 

Some may say that this system does not give 
the student an adequate amount of work. If a 
student carries four classes and is kept busy the 
entire seventy-five minutes of each class he has spent 
five hours on his curricular studies for that day. 
It is questionable whether any high school student 
should be required to spend more than five hours 
each day in curricular activities. Under this sys- 
tem very little night work need be required, ex- 
cept possibly for the slow working student who is 
unable to do the entire amount of assigned work 
within the work period. The assigned work should 
be of sufficient length that it takes the fastest work- 
ing pupil the entire period to complete it satisfac- 
torily. This will leave a small amount of curric- 
ular work to be completed outside the schedule 
period by the student who works at a slow rate of 
speed. Under this system the pupil is also given 
more time for extra-curricular activities. 

Some principal may say that these long periods 
cannot be fitted into his high school schedule. In 
many schools teachers are kept busy six-hour periods 
by teaching five classes and supervising the study 
hall during their vacant period. Under the revised 
system each teacher would teach only four subjects 
and there would be no study hall to be supervised 
as all the pupils would be under the supervision of 
a class teacher each period of the day. Neither do I 
see any reason why this should necessitate a larger 
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teaching staff. After all it is not so much the 
number of subjects in the school curriculum by 
which a school is rated as it is the quality in which 
they are taught. In other words, a school is judged 
more by the quality than by the quantity of work 


offered. Even in a three-teacher high school sub- 
jects could be alternated from year to year to the 
extent that students over a period of four years 
might complete sixteen units of work even though 
only twelve were offered in one given year. 





The Cultural Phase of Modern Language Teaching 


DR. THEODORE HUEBENER, New York City 


LTHOUGH there is nothing new about teach- 
A ing pupils some facts about the foreign peo- 
ple whose language they are learning, the 
systematic and organized presentation of Kultur- 
kunde or Civilization in connection with modern lan- 
guage instruction is of recent development. The 
Modern Language Study brought out the fact in 
one of its surveys that the most widely used texts 
really contained extremely little cultural informa- 
tion and that even this consisted largely of a mere 
“mention.” 

The first attempt by teachers to overcome this de- 
ficiency resulted in the teaching of numerous “facts.” 
These were readily memorized by the pupil and 
easily tested, through completion or true-false tests, 
by the teacher. The pupil learned the names of 
ten cities and what each was famous for, ten authors 
and a work of each, etc. If he studied German he 
matched Beethoven with Ninth Symphony; if he 
studied Spanish he identified picador, gaucho, Cer- 
vantes and patio. This was unfortunate, for it em- 
phasized the acquisition of factual knowledge, was 
entirely unrelated to the pupil’s life and gave him 
nothing to do. Incidentally, little time was devoted 
to this instruction, for it was considered unimpor- 
tant. 

Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of foreign lan- 
guages in New York, who has so ably guided and 
inspired teachers of languages for almost twenty 
years, has said: “The study and perfection of lan- 
guage is . . . the very basis of all education, of all 
progress, of all civilization. Language study is the 
core of humanism, of humanistic education.” 

There was not much humanism evident in the 
aforementioned teaching of lifeless and unrelated 
facts. Furthermore, no matter how many facts were 
taught they did not produce a coherent picture of 
the foreign civilization. 

Since then a long step has been taken forward by 
the introduction of a number of texts, attempting 


to portray interesting and accurate pictures of 
foreign life. Some of these are a collection, in the 
foreign language, of a series of articles on the chief 
phases of the nation’s life and history. Others con- 
sist of brief extracts from the works of modern 
authors and attempt to present foreign thought in 
this way. A more recent development has been the 
inclusion, even in beginners’ books, of series of 
articles in English on the geography, history and 
cultural life of the foreign country. 

The important factor, however, is the teacher. 
He must be thoroughly imbued with a knowledge of 
the foreign land, and in the case of the ideally pre- 
pared teacher, this knowledge will be vivified by 
travel abroad. An instructor who has had this prep- 
aration ought to be able to give the pupils a sympa- 
thetic and accurate picture of the foreign country. 
The teaching will not consist of the memorizing of 
unrelated facts but rather the presentation of oppor- 
tunities for vicarious, enriching experiences. 

Under the direction of Mr. Wilkins, a committee 
of foreign language experts has prepared a detailed 
syllabus showing the unlimited possibilities for the 
resourceful and enthusiastic teacher and for the 
enterprising pupil. As a basic principle pupil activ- 
ity should be maintained and utilized throughout. 
How can this be accomplished? The proposed syl- 
labus, which is largely the work of Director Wilkins 
and will soon appear in print, suggests: “This may 
be done by training pupils to collect and organize 
illustrative material, to prepare scrapbooks, models 
and collections, to develop projects planned by the 
class and the teacher, to read books in English on 
the foreign land, to consult books of reference and 
to write in good English brief and simple reports 
on their reading; by having them visit ships, mu- 
seums, libraries, churches, stores and shops, cultural 
centers; foreign quarters, concerts and the opera; 
by having them report upon films and radio pro- 
grams given in the foreign language. In a word 
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while the teacher should always guide and direct, 
the initiative and active participation of the pupils 
should be stimulated as much as possible.” 

As desirable outcomes of this instruction the syl- 
labus gives: the development of skill in collecting 
and organizing illustrative material, in making 
proper use of library facilities and reference works, 
in preparing oral and written reports, in exercising 
powers of observation; the growth in appreciation 
of the beauties of art, music and literature; the 
strengthening of the ideals of fairness, tolerance and 
democracy. In short, civilization, if properly taught, 
“establishes foreign language work as a most signifi- 
cant and vivid social science.” 

All of the foregoing is, of course, just part of a 
proposed new syllabus. There are, however, schools 
in New York which have already made civilization 
definitely a part of the language instruction. One 
of the most interesting and comprehensive courses 
of this kind is that offered in the John Adams High 
School of Ozone Park, New York. The course has 
been especially planned for first year language stu- 
dents with the thought in mind that even if many 
of them may not continue their foreign language 
successfully beyond the first year they will have gone 
through an intrinsically valuable experience. The 
philosophy of the scheme is undoubtedly that of the 
principal, William A. Clarke, a distinguished edu- 
cator; its practical application is to be credited to 
the efficient chairman of the modern language de- 
partment, Miss Aline de Kernay. 

The plan in brief is as follows: 

All first year modern language students get Civil- 
ization thirty minutes a week in the classroom and 
for a full period in the auditorium. The latter 
period is divided: in the first half the pupils sing, 
in the second they see slides or motion pictures. A 
language teacher directs the singing, a music teacher 
plays the piano. There are about thirty songs, 
chosen on the basis of simplicity, interest and cul- 
tural value. An attempt is made to correlate the 
song and the civilization topic being studied. 

In the choice of topics the child’s interest is con- 
stantly considered, or rather those phases of the 
foreign civilization are presented which will appeal 
to the pupil. Some of the topics treated are, in 
French: Heroic Figures of France, Chateaux, Cathe- 
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drals, Versailles, Napoleon; in German: School 
Life (Heidelberg), Bavarian Castles, Olympics, 


Oberammergau; in Spanish: Life on the Pampas, 
Don Quixote, Spain in our Southwest. 

The pupil keeps a notebook into which he pastes 
the mimeographed copies of the songs and also the 
mimeographed material for each lesson. The latter 


consists of a sheet containing the assignment 
(explanation of unfamiliar expressions, map work, 
readings), a bibliography, and an outline of the 
lesson. The pupil comes prepared to take part in 
the discussion in the classroom. Tests of the com- 
pletion and true-false type are given to check on 
the pupil’s knowledge. At the end of the term a 
uniform examination in cultural work is given. 

The films and slides in the auditorium are accom- 
panied by lectures by the teachers. In New York 
there is a large amount of available material which 
may be borrowed from the steamship lines and from 
the French and German railways. A very interest- 
ing feature of the work is the slides, most of which 
have been made in the dark room by one of the 
teachers. Members of the department submit pic- 
tures, photographs, sketches and diagrams to him 
for this purpose. With each set of slides goes a 
corresponding pack of library cards containing notes 
and comments. The teacher need not follow these 
notes; on the other hand, he is at liberty to add his 
own comments. In addition, the Foreign Language 
Office contains three filing cases full of mounting 
material and catalogues of realia. 

Probably the most valuable feature, however, is 
the excellent collection of books in the school library, 
all of which are available to the first year language 
students. The great majority of these are in Eng- 
lish and they treat practically every phase of the 
foreign country and its people. For French there 
are 350 volumes, for Spanish 250, and for German 
100. They have been carefully selected. Incident- 
ally, this collection does not include the books that 
may be used by more advanced students. 

This school, then, has an excellent equipment for 
its work in Civilization, and still the chairman con- 
siders it only an experiment. It is to be hoped that 
many other schools will undertake similar experi- 
ments for the enrichment of their foreign language 


courses. 
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Some Interesting Experiences Of Sixth Grade Pupils 


KATHERINE C. BLAND, Madison School, Richmond 


HE changed point of view governing teach- 
ing in the schools of today has revolutionized 


the whole gait of educational procedure. In 
discussing my work, I wish, first, to present a bit 
of its theory. 

My thinking about it turns toward the considera- 
tion of three problems. What type of environment is 
uniquely conducive to the growth of an individual; 
that is, how create “a child’s world in a child size 
environment”? How can the child’s need for free- 
dom be satisfied, permitting him to exercise, as 
Borgeson says, “responsible and thoughtful self- 
direction”? But, above all, how can the individual’s 
growth and enjoyment of freedom be related always 
to his position as a member of society? 


With these fundamental questions in mind, I 
have endeavored to bring into my classroom oppor- 
tunities for child development. 


At the beginning of the school year, I had the 
children bring in echoes of experiences they had 
had during the summer- vacation. They brought 
questions they would like to have discussed. In 
this way, I was able to learn their interests, what 
they liked to do, and to give each one his chance 
for self-expression. A period was set aside which 
we called the Conference Period. During this period, 
the children talked freely and naturally about the 
things that concerned them most. Our flexixble pro- 
gram permitted this period to last from thirty to sixty 
minutes. I have realized that to attain the aims 
set forth in the Virginia State Curriculum I can- 
not cram subject matter but that I must live to- 
gether with my children in such a way that atti- 
tudes, understandings, and appreciations will be 
developed as a result of rich experiences. 


The sixth grade center of interest is The Effect 
of Machine Production Upon Our Living. Many 
things said by the children and much material 
brought in by them can be interpreted in the light of 
the aims of education. I have collected illustrations 
which show that the children have grown toward the 
realization of certain of these aims. 


In discussing a recent flight of the stratosphere 
balloon, Leonard said, ‘Man hasn’t learned every- 
thing yet.” Samuel asked, “Why is it that the 
higher we go, the thinner the air becomes?” An- 


other group discussing Galileo’s telescope as com- 
pared with the new two-hundred-inch telescope ex- 
pressed the idea that “Man’s conception of the truth 
changes.” Edward remarked, “People are never 
satisfied with what they have; they always want 
something better.” 

One child selected the topic, The Destruction of 
Our Forests, and discussed it in class. The student 
showed how the forests are being preserved by the 
government: he drew one picture depicting a Forest 
Ranger ever alert on the lookout for forest fires, 
and another showing airplanes scouting over forests 
dropping provisions for the Forest Rangers, and 
chemicals for extinguishing the fires. In connection 
with this, we mentioned the work of the CCC Camps. 
As a result of this discussion many pupils began 
to realize that natural resources are often exploited 
for profit. 

When another group was discussing ‘“Transpor- 
tation” and the many new inventions, many said, 
“Somebody is always making something new.” 

In conversation concerning the conflict between 
Italy and Ethiopia, we compared the primitive mode 
of warfare with that of today. Someone brought 
in a picture showing the Ethiopians singing and 
dancing. Immediately, the talk turned to primitive 
music and the pupils began to realize how the 
music of people reflects their life. 

One child brought in a newspaper account of the 
death of Queen Astrid. Manuel asked, “How do 
pictures and news get here so quickly? How does 
it happen that the accounts of them are published 
almost as quickly as they occur?” In answering 
these questions, we finally accepted the statement, 
“Inventions have wiped out distance and brought 
different parts of the world closer together.” 

After reading the magazine, Man and the Ma- 
chine, describing the construction, by hand, of the 
Pyramids, as compared with the construction, by 
machine, of the Empire State Building, Alma said, 
“Machines have sometimes been our master rather 
than our servant.” Then Eva drew a picture show- 
ing the Pyramids being built by hand. Samuel 
concluded, ‘“‘The Machine Age is both good and 
bad.” This introduced the subject of Unemploy- 
ment and what the government is doing to remedy it. 
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One of the children brought in a picture of the 
Boulder Dam and explained the difference between 
the new way of storing power and the old way as 
used by the Romans. This discussion caused one 
pupil to express the idea that “Man is constantly 
finding new ways of storing power.” 

Manuel brought in a clipping from the newspaper 
which told about carrying vaccine from Juneau to 
Fairbanks by airplane during the recent scarlet fever 
epidemic in Alaska. Samuel said, “Man has learned 
of many things to cure diseases.’”” This was asso- 
ciated with the generalization, ‘““Most diseases can 
be controlled.” 

I kept a record of the leads, questions, and com- 
ments brought in by the children, as suggested by 
Martha P. Porter in her recent writings. 

Concepts can grow with the aid of reading, so, 
besides the Conference Period, there was a daily 
Library Period, lasting about forty-five minutes. 
This was the time the children engaged in silent 
reading of individual books; each read a book 
of his own choice. They were allowed to read either 
for information or pleasure. Occasionally, some of 
them offered to read aloud to me. Many children 


brought books from the library that were of help 
not to themselves alone but to other members of the 
class in assisting them on the particular problem 
upon which they were working. 

At the beginning of the year, a standard reading 
The results of this test 


test was given to the class. 
showed that the class ranged from third to eighth 
grade in reading ability. During the Library Period 
I helped each child select a book that he could un- 
derstand in order to prevent him from practicing 
reading in a book too deep for him or beyond his 
reading skill level. I tried to develop the reading 
skills of each child as I saw the need. In the re- 
lated subjects, spelling and language, the children 
learned words that they would need to know for use 
in everyday life, avoiding the use of formal lessons 
from textbooks. Instead of the group’s learning 
the rules of grammar, assistance was given to only 
those who needed it. 

Another period for self-expression was the Free 
Period. At this time the children were given op- 
portunities for creative thinking. Each was express- 
ing himself on the level of his ability. Many valu- 
able activities such as constructing, drawing, clay 
modeling, sewing, and writing were carried on. The 
child was doing what he liked and was engaged in 
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a line of activity in which he was talented. Most of 
the children selected things to do relating to the 
social studies. Thus the Free Period linked up 
with the Conference Period. 

We have tried, in our class, to help the children 
develop freedom in thinking. From time immemo- 
rial, man has searched for freedom. He has strug- 
gled to free himself from the shackles of slavery, 
intolerance, and narrow-mindedness. The coloni- 
zation of this great country of ours was made 
possible through this same thirst for freedom. If 
there is going to be any kind of progress, there must 
be the liberation of the mind. It is for the schools 
to develop in their students freedom in thinking. 
The students must not be forced to accept everything 
regardless of its acccuracy or its merit but rather 
they should be taught to decide things for them- 
selves, to draw their own conclusions through the 
media of logic and reason. Training children to at- 
tack traditionalism and prejudices was begun by 
encouraging them to engage in friendly controversy. 
For example, Edward said, “Fruits and vegetables 
dpend upon the climate.” Leonard retorted, “They 
do not depend upon the climate; we can get any 
kind of fruit any time of the year.” Jesse tied up 
the discussion by pointing out, “They are talking 
about two different things. Edward is talking about 
where vegetables are grown, and Leonard is talking 
about where they are marketed.” 

We hoped that the children would become inter- 
ested in the comments of others so that they could 
become broader and less self-centered. We created 
an atmosphere that fostered this interest; that is, 
we stimulated children to bring actual articles to 
exhibit. For example, as Charles showed a cross 
section from a California Redwood tree, Tucker 
joined Charles in calling the attention of the class 
to the rings in the cross section. On another oc- 
casion, Eva brought a cocoanut hull to school. 
Samuel recalled having read that two cocoanut trees 
could support a family, and when Pauline brought 
in a meteor, a discussion was begun which ran on 
for several days; there were readings from Craig’s 
Pathways in Science, references to the museum of 
Natural History in New York City, and many pic- 
tures to supplement the topic. 

It was only fitting that the interest in the com- 
ments of classmates led to the judging of comments, 
books, art, etc. When the class visited the Virginia 
Art Museum, Eva, on viewing the painting, The 
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New York Harbor, exclaimed, “Close up it looks 
just like a lot of dots; but at a distance, it is a 
beautiful harbor.” Pauline was impressed by the 
technique Gassner used in achieving a Mosaic ef- 
fect. The new Funk and Wagnall’s Dictionary 
was displayed to visitors with pride, its organiza- 
tion explained, and its illustrations pointed out. 
Even newspaper items were criticised; Thomas sub- 
mitted evidence to show that newspapers were in 
error in reporting CCC placements during March 
floods. 

In our grade, we have endeavored to develop cer- 
tain desirable attitudes that will enable the coming 
generation to be worthy examples to the generations 
that will follow. 

The world, today, is sadly in need of altruism. 
The strong ones should be anxious to help the 
weaker ones and to give them the strength they need 
instead of adhering so rigidly to the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. Perhaps, if this present gen- 
eration had had different educational training, they 
might have had the opportunity to develop admir- 
able and noteworthy traits. Two examples of the 
altruistic spirit manifested in our grade are: 
Natalie’s aid to Eva on her weaknesses in arithmetic, 
and Billy’s act of printing a list of telephone num- 
bers for a neighbor who needed it. 

Where there is no class spirit there can be no 
public spirit when the child leaves the school to go 
out into the world. Our grade has grasped this 
spirit, for the students were over anxious to assist 
in beautifying their classroom. They made plans 
for murals to be drawn on the blackboards. Some 
drew the plan to show the evolution of certain phases 
of civilization, others looked up pictures to illustrate 
the evolution, others mixed paint, and three did the 
actual painting. 

To develop the attitude of human service in 
young ones was our next step, for so many times a 
child is apt to think only of himself and his hap- 
piness. Billy gave books to the class library. James 
and Robert sandpapered and shellacked the furni- 
ture in our room, and Eva, Natalie, and Pauline 
painted murals on the blackboards. Each was un- 
selfish in serving classmates. 

The world needs leaders, but intelligent followers 
are much more to be admired than foolish leaders. 
A response to intelligent leadership developed in our 
class. For instance, the children accepted Edward 
as their leader of the Conference, turning to him to 


. 


give their contributions, to ask that questions be put 
to the class, to ask permission to challenge com- 
ments, and to offer thoughts. 

An attitude of open mindedness and tolerance is 
one which we strove to bring out in the students. 
The class was discussing monopolies versus indi- 
vidual businesses. Samuel first declared for mo- 
nopolies; after much discussion, he shifted his po- 
sition, giving as reasons that monopolies forced the 
“little man” out of business, that they destroyed 
competition, and that they caused rise in prices. 
In line with this, several children mentioned the fact 
that monopolies were able to supply many comforts 
and conveniences that individual businesses could 
not provide. 

Edward, Tucker, Billy, and Arthur wired a door- 
bell for the classroom; Willie and Edward fixed a 
drapery for the window seat. These students worked 
harmoniously and peacefully. Thus, another de- 
sirable attitude developed. 

Few people approve of a conceited person but 
nearly everyone admires a person who possesses in- 
tellectual self-confidence. We have worked to help 
the children grow in this. Here follows an example 
of our success: Samuel wrote a paragraph entitled, 
“What I Think of the Country.” He was enthus- 
iastic about his product, and said over and over, 
“This is the best thing I’ve ever written; may I 
read it to the class Friday ?”’ 

Another desirable ,attitude is the experimental one, 
with its need for observation. Samuel brought a 
bumblebee to class. The children dissected him, put 
his wing under the microscope and discovered a 
louse on its wing. 

In addition to these attitudes, certain desirable 
appreciations seemed to have developed. The chil- 
dren have grown in their appreciation of the beau- 
tiful—tthe beautiful in nature and art. 

George was so filled with a sense of the apprecia- 
tion of nature that he gave evidence of it in a little 
poem which he called, “A Flower,” and so wrote: 


I’d like to be a little flower 

To float in the breeze hour by hour; 
To have a little honeybee 

Brush his pretty body by me. 

Oh! you are a lucky little flower 
To float in the breeze hour by hour. 


Samuel, Reuben, and the school clerk were ad- 
miring the flower garden on the playground. This 
was their conversation: “In our flower garden are 
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the prettiest pansies you ever saw. They sit in the 
shade and float in the breeze. Today we saw a dead 
pansy.” The clerk said, “See she has a crown and 
is sitting on a throne with her feet hanging down.” 
Samuel said, “Oh, that could be a rhyme. Listen!” 


Where sits a princess with a golden crown? 
She sits on a throne with her feet hanging down. 


Reuben said, “That’s a riddle. 
it this way?” 


Why can’t we say 


Where is a princess with a golden crown? 
She sits in a pansy with her feet hanging down. 

Nature is creative and her creations have inspired 
the students to a lasting appreciation thereof. 

Expressions in art, as in nature, have also de- 
veloped the students’ appreciations of paintings, 
drawings, music, and poetry. 

Eva is the outstanding artist in our grade. She, 
Louise, and Doris were taken to the Academy of 
Arts to see the Gassner murals. Eva was so im- 
pressed that she took Natalie down the next day. 
Eva remarked that she hoped to be able to do some- 
thing like that some day. 

The teacher brought to the class Dugald Walker’s 
drawing of snow crystals. The students were very 
much interested in it and reacted enthusiastically. 

Several of the children from the class attended the 
Symphony Concerts. They seemed to enjoy them 
very much. Upon hearing the playing of Schu- 
bert’s March Militaire, Virginia said, “I love that 
piece.” 

There is a poetry program on the air which the 
children enjoy listening to. They try to listen to it 
as often as they can. George, the poet of the class, 
was found standing by the radio listening to it while 
the children were in the shop. 

We have attempted to develop in the pupils an 
appreciation for the creative works of others in their 
group. When George read his poems to the class, 
they were impressed by his talents, and they thought 
his poems were fine. Eva painted murals showing 
certain phases of civilization. These paintings 
caused comments and enthusiasm from the class. 
The children took a great pride in them and re- 
marked upon their beauty. One child brought her 
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mother, sister, and brother to the room to see them— 
she was so proud of them. 

To laugh a little in the midst of Life’s serious 
moments is what all of us should try to do. Our 
class has developed an appreciation of the humorous, 
which is revealed by this incident. In discussing 
the uses of animals to man, one child remarked 
that when a horse breaks his leg, he has to be shot. 
Samuel said he knew of a horse who was a race 
horse and was very valuable; his teeth became bad, 
and in order to keep him alive, his owner got him 
a set of false teeth. This amused the children and 
caused great laughter. 

The children have appreciated their activities so 
much that they find real joy in sharing in them. 
When Samuel found a louse on the wing of a bum- 
ble bee, he invited the school clerk, the principal, 
the assistant principal, the class next door, and other 
friends to enjoy the unusual phenomenon. 

The anecdotes related will give some indica- 
tion of my efforts to realize the aims of progressive 
education. It is interesting to note that such re- 
fined and complicated attitudes as patriotism and 
altruism extending beyond the class group did not 
develop of their own accord among this class of 
twelve-year-olds, and other attitudes and apprecia- 
tions appeared only in their beginnings of growth. 

The reader might want to know what means I 
used to evaluate growth. I am indebted to sugges- 
tions in the writings of Ralph W. Tyler and Oscar 
K. Buros for instruments to measure growth. I used 
homemade tests, compiled by teacher and class, the 
anecdotal record, notes and visits from parents, com- 
ments of school officials, and remarks of laymen. 
Pupil self-evaluation, emphasized by Buros, was 
considered as we encouraged the children to set up 
and exchange questionnaires, to keep diaries, to 
write miniature autobiographies, and to enter richl 
into correspondence. 

Thus, progressive education is making of children 
individuals with thinking minds and eager hearts. 
It has given them the recognition so necessary to 
destroy inferiority complex which is ofttimes deeply 
rooted in ones so young. It is, verily, a guiding 
light to youthful footsteps along Life’s highway. 


Teg © OMe 
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Motion Pictures Distributed Without Cost 


HE motion pictures listed below are the prop- 

erty of the State Commission, on Conserva- 

tion and Development and are distributed 
without cost but under the conditions that the per- 
sons or organizations borrowing them pay the express 
charges both ways, that no admission be charged, 
and that they be returned promptly. 

The Commission has no motion picture equipment. 
In some cities, there are companies which rent sound 
and silent equipment. Often school buildings hav- 
ing such equipment can be used while sometimes it 
is possible to make arrangements with a motion pic- 
ture house to have the pictures shown there at some 
hour which does not conflict with the regular pro- 
gram. 

Communications concerning motion pictures 
should be addressed to the Division of Publicity and 
Advertising, State Commission on Conservation and 
Development, 805 Life Insurance Company of Vir- 
ginia Building, Richmond, Virginia. Please give 
preferential and alternate dates. 

VIRGINIA MOVIETONE TRAVELOGUE— 
This is an all-sound picture of seven reels, available 
in both 16mm and 35mm sizes. The time of show- 
ing is about one hour. The film is in the form of 
a tour through the State of Virginia with a narrator 
explaining the interesting scenic, historic and recre- 
ational attractions. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON IN VIRGINIA— 
This is an all-sound picture of one reel, and is avail- 


able in 35mm size only. The time of showing is 
about ten minutes. The picture shows the principal 
places in Virginia connected with the life and varied 
activities of our first president. The narration is 
by Alois Havrilla, one of America’s most noted nar- 
rators. 

THE SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK— 
This is a silent picture of one reel and is available 
in both 16mm and 35 mm sizes. The time of show- 
ing is about ten minutes. The picture opens with 
a map showing the location of the park with respect 
to nearby principal cities and then shows scenes 
along the famous Skyline Drive and other beauty 
spots of this great mountain recreational area. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE REAPER—This 
picture was produced a few years ago for the Inter- 
national Harvester Company and was filmed almost 
entirely in Virginia. The theme centers around 
the struggles of Cyrus McCormick, of Rockbridge 
County, in his successful efforts to invent the first 
reaper which revolutionized agriculture. It is an 
educational film of five reels and is available only 
in 35mm size. The time of showing is about forty- 
five minutes. There is a musical accompaniment 
but through extensive use the music has become 
somewhat harsh. The music is not an essential part 
of the picture as the titles are all shown on the film. 
For this reason, the picture can be shown as a 
silent film and as such the commission recom- 


mends it. 





Book Reviews 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL CHANGE, by Everett 
Walker, Walter Greenwood Beach and Olis Glen 
Jamison. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
City. 

This is a text intended for use in the high schools 
for classes in American history. The entire text is 
a discussion of the development of American institu- 
tions with a distinct slant toward showing the social 
changes that have characterized American life. It 
starts out with a chapter on American culture one 
hundred years ago, then following with chapters on 
the change from an agricultural to an industrial so- 
ciety with all the factors involved, such as transpor- 
tation, the development of manufacturing and indus- 
trial systems. It discusses the elements of public 
opinion and the influence public opinion has upon the 
life of the people. It gives a clear analysis of polit- 


ical parties as they have existed in the past. There is 
a very interesting section on the tradition of liberty 
and its conception today. 

There are chapters on distribution of wealth, social 
changes in the family, care of dependents, health, 
leisure and enrichment of life. It deals with the 
subject of-conservation of natural resources, produc- 
tion, socal control and labor problems, and growth 
of cities. The volume has a section on a critical 
analysis of the Constitution and its operation. It 
contains chapters on the larger departments of gov- 
ernment, such as the executive, the legislative and 
the judiciary. 

The book closes with a chapter on political philos- 
ophies and a discussion on American liberalism. This 
text is suitable for use in connection with the most 
modern methods of presenting the social sciences in 
high schools. 
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Senior ScrENcE, by George L. Bush, Theodore Ptacek 
and John Kovats. American Book Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 822 pp. 

This volume is intended for high school students 
who are interested in the problems of general science. 
It is attractively written, dealing with the practical 
problems of science as it is revealed in its application 
in daily life. It is amply illustrated, showing the 
fundamental principles of radiators, steam heat, 
forms of fire control, automatic fuel feed, processes 
of distillation, the principles of fuels as used in pro- 
ducing power in automobiles, in automatic heating 
systems and conveniences in homes and buildings 
generally. It treats all problems of science as fhey 
are commonly revealed in everyday life, including 
foods and medicine, the manufacture of textiles, the 
scientific basis of building materials, and general 
home equipment, including the principle of the photo- 
graphic camera and musical instruments. 

Under transportation it explains in much detail the 
scientific structure and operation of automobiles, the 
manufacture of rubber and the principles involved in 
safety devices. 

The volume is so well written and illustrated that 
a high school student picking it up would be attracted 
at once to follow interestingly through its many 
pages. 


ALCOHOL AND THE Hasit FormMine Drves, by Grant L. 
Donnelly and illustrations by Mary deB. Graves. 
Alfred Williams & Company, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. 


This book is written strictly from the scientific 
standpoint. All the statements are made on the basis 
of scientific experiment. Heretofore many volumes 
and lectures on this subject have suffered from per- 
sonal prejudice and emotional bias. The purpose of 
this volume is to make available scientific informa- 
tion to be put in the hands of adolescents so as to 
give them the facts concerning the effect of alcoholic 
beverages upon the body and the nervous system. 


The preface has been written by Dr. MacNider, of the 
University of North Carolina. His stamp of approval 


gives the weight of the medical profession. 

One of the most valuable parts of the volume is the 
story of the wide uses of alcohol in industries and 
laboratories. The volume gives the student a clear 
statement of the various alcoholic beverages and how 
they are produced. The author shows how alcohol 
came to be used by the doctors in the treatment of 
disease. There is full and ample description of modern 
experiments on the effect of alcohol upon foods, the 
stomach, the body ceils, the blood and finally upon the 
nervous system, particularly upon the brain. The re- 
sult of all these experiments shows a bad effect from 
the use of alcohol, even in small quantities. The next 
chapters in the book deal with heredity and the effect 
the use of alcohol has, with a final chapter on the 
bad effects of narcotics and habit forming drugs. 

The volume is intended for use in the upper grades 
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of the elementary schools. It is written on that level 
in plain, simple language. Nearly every state has a 
law requiring the effect of alcohol and narcotics upon 
the body to be taught in the public schools. It is 
wholesome to find a book like this which is scientific- 
ally reliable and so well written. 


Masork AMERICAN Poets, by Harry Hayden Clark. 
The American Book Company. 


This is a new volume of selected and edited poems 
for use in the high schools. It includes the most 
popular poems by William Cullen Bryant, Philip 
Freneau, Whittier, Emerson, Longfellow, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sidney Lanier, 
Walt Whitman, Vachel Lindsay and others. 

The last of the volume is made up of annotations 
and valuable notes with page citations under each 
author. This is an excellent compilation, all in a 
single volume, to put into the hands of students 
who wish to familarize themselves with the best 
American poetry. 


Music HIGHWAYs AND Byways, by McConathy—Beat- 
tie-Morgan. Silver Burdett Company. Price, $1.50. 


To review this beautiful and timely book in detail 
would be to express little else but satisfaction. The 
book opens up new highways in the realms of music 
appreciation and understanding as well as enjoyment. 

While the music of various countries is classified 
according to race and country yet there is a universal 
sympathy that shows how life everywhere expresses 
itself in music. 

The illustrations, stories and selections of music 
make this a book all students of the pre-high school age 
will desire and cherish. 


On WITH THE SHow, by Elizabeth LeMay. D. Apple 


ton-Century Company. Price, $1.08. 


This book of eleven plays is a most valuable medium 
for the teaching of oral reading. Clearness of énunci- 
ation, correct pronunciation and association of sound 
with symbol cannot be acquired through silent read- 
ing. The plays used here for this purpose are of such 
interest that pupils will enjoy reading them as class 
exercise. The pupil has before him the raw material 
and will readily discern how to take active part in pre 
senting them. The plays have an exceptional element 
of appeal to the school audience. 


THE CHILDREN’s OWN READERS, by Pennell and Cusack. 
Ginn and Company. 


In this new edition consisting of a Primer, Book 
One, Book Two and Book Three there is valuable new 
matter without a sacrifice to the old matter that is 
so very excellent. Artists and authors and wise teach- 
ers have made these books interesting and they will be 
most helpful to teachers in their efforts to make the 
reading lesson a pleasure at the same time a means 

(Continued on Page 230) 
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The early years are the best time 
to teach them the value of Gum Massage 


“[ sacemns and educators were among the first to 
recognize the value of gum massage. For they 
knew that if they taught children how to follow 
this oral health routine in their early years—they 
would give future men and women a better start 
towards a lifetime of sounder teeth and healthier 
gums. 

Today’s tender, tempting foods are a threat to 
the health of our teeth and gums. Deprived of 
hard work and stimulation—they grow lazy, tender 
—sensitive. And when that first tinge of “pink” 
appears on the tooth brush, it is Nature’s way of 
saying, “Don’t neglect your gums another day!” 








During their formative years, children are quick 
to grasp the easy technique of gum massage. The 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw to 
represent the tooth brush, and rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth. Circulation 
quickens—gums retain their glowing health and 
firmness. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is recommended as an aid to 
massage. For Ipana is more than an effective 
cleansing .agent—it is also designed to aid the 
massage in toning and strengthening gum tissues. 

Use Ipana yourself. Every time you clean your 
teeth, massage a little extra Ipana onto your gums. 
In a short time you will notice the difference—a 
new sparkle to your teeth—a new healthy firmness 
in your gums—and you'll be far safer from gum 
troubles so unpleasant to have. 


Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 
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For Successful Teaching 
and Profitable Study— 


MODERN ! 


in the field of English teaching— 


Grade Seven 
Book One 


For the Grades: 
For High School: 


Home Office: 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Iroquois Textbooks 
Set New Standards! 


THE BEACON LIGHTS OF 
LITERATURE SERIES 


Grades Seven through Twelve 


Rupo_tpH W. CHAMBERLAIN 


THE FOREMOST SERIES OF ANTHOLOGIES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS— 
PROVIDING VARIED AND WORTH-WHILE EXPERIENCES WITH AND THROUGH LITERATURE! 


INTERESTING! 


STIMULATING! 


This series meets the recommendations of the most modern and authoritative course of study 


An Experience Curriculum in English 


Prepared by the National Council of Teachers of English 


Grade Eight 
Book Two 


Book Three Book Four 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Syracuse, New York 


ATLANTA DALLAS 




















BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from Page 228) 
toward the ability to read. The Primer fits the child 
for the first book and so on without any drudgery of 
word-getting because the text is so full of meaning to 
the child. 


FIELDS AND FENCEROWS; THE Ponp Book, by Walter P. 
Porter and Finar A. American Book 
Company. 


Hansen. 


These two books on nature contain an interesting 
and scientific account of the everyday things that 
live in the out of doors and make life beautiful and 
attractive. The books are simple enough for unscien- 
tific readers and yet are so accurate and true to science 
that they will be a great help to the student of science 
later on. 

So delightfully have the authors told their stories of 
flowers, animals and insects that these books will act 
as an inspiration and incentive for further study of 
the sciences. In bringing the young student directly in 
contact with the objects of nature prepares him for 
observing, stimulates the right kind of curiosity and 
helps him in obtaining the intellectual process of 
comparison and classification. The books have kept 
to the study of nature and have not used other sub- 
jects as a means of teaching nature on the side. So 
well have the authors done their work that no healthy 
child will fail to like the books. 











Wheelchair by Accident 
.. + but Smile by T.P.U. 


T was an un- 

fortunate acci- 
dent that placed 
this teacher in 
the wheelchair; 
but it is a T.P.U. 
check that brings 
the smile to his 
face. T.P.U.’s 
guarantee of se- 
curity during re- 
covery makes the 
slow mending 
process seem eas- 
ier to endure. 
That is why 
thousands of ex- 
perienced teach- 
ers have provid- 
ed for sickness, 
accident or quar- 
antine by mem- 
bership in T.P.U. 
T.P.U. benefits 
fill the financial 
gap caused by 
loss of salary, 
hospital, drug 
and doctor bills. 
T.P.U. certificates range from $6 to $30. Profes- 
sional men manage T.P.U. for the benefit of its 
teacher members. Write for information. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
T.P.U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. (or Local Deputy) 
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BIRTHDAY of Charles Dickens was Feb- 
ruary 7,1812. He wrote his first book, ‘‘Oliver 
Twist,’’ when he was twenty-four. 


——— 
WILL DURANT, writing in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, says: “I should make educa- 
tion in health a required course in every year of 
schooling, from kindergarten to Ph.D.” Cer- 
tainly this motion will be heartily seconded by 
teachers and pupils using THE HEALTHY LIFE 
SERIES—as interesting as storybooks, as reli- 
able as science itself. For Grades 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

te te al 
SALT is one of the earth’s most plentiful sub- 
stances. Yet today it is still so universally taxed 
that it continues to be a luxury—in fact the 
first luxury—of two-thirds of the human race. 

ea 
IT takes longer to boil potatoes at Denver 
than at Chicago. Why? See page 61 of UsE-’ 
FUL SCIENCE FOR HiGH ScHOooL. Inviting, 
interesting, sound, is this newest contribution in 
the field of general science, USEFUL SCIENCE, 
Books I and II, and Userut ScrENcE FoR HIGH 
ScHoo. for the Junior High School years. 


a 
REMARKABLE has been the success of 
schools using the Cleveland Plan for the teach- 
ing of modern languages. The Plan is basedi 
upon the philosophy that “the ear is closer than 
the eye to the brain cells that direct our speech.” 
Or, as Dr. de Sauzé, originator of the Plan, says, 
“You have to see a word 100 times to recognize 
it. Hear it 20 times and see it 5, and you may 
claim it as your friend.” Built on the Cleve- 
land Plan is Cours PRATIQUE DE FRANGAIS 
Pour COMMENCANTS, by E. B. de Sauzé. 

te al 
SIRIUS, the Dog Star, now visible, actually 
is composed of two stars, one 48 times as 
luminous as the sun and the other 400 times 
less luminous than the sun. 

te al 
IF all the insects of the earth were piled on 
one end of a huge seesaw and all the other ani- 
mals including man were crowded on the other 
end, the end holding the insects would sink 
down and the end holding the animals would 
rise. See article and beautiful colored plate, 
Twenty North American Insects, in THE WInN- 
STON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, 
the new dictionary of which children say, 
“Tt’s fun to use.”’ 


Te JOHN C. EVV NES go) NBL COMPANY 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~ «+ ~— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO ft ATLANTA 












“Vil be All Right 


in a Minute”’ 














“‘__but it was 
6 weeks before 
1 could teach’’ 


It was such a simple accident—so I thought. I was 
hurrying to school on a slippery street when I had 
a bad fall. A kindly gentleman passing by helped 
me to my feet and while I did feel some pain above 
my right ankle, I honestly thought no serious con- 
sequences would follow. In my embarrassment I tried 
‘to make light of it all and said, “I'll be all right in a 
minute.” 


The next thing I realized my benefactor had hailed a cab. I 
suppose the ashen color of my face revealed the pain I could no 
longer conceal. I was quite ready to accept his advice that we 
drive to the nearest hospital. While he phoned my superintend- 
ent that I had met with an accident and couldn’t report for duty, 
the X-Ray Department was busy taking pictures. 

At any rate, that unexpected fall and what I at first thought 
was just an embarrassing incident kept me from my work for 
6 weeks. I can’t begin to tell you— 


What a Blessing My T.C.U. Policy Proved to Be 


I, like thousands of other teachers, had been so careless for 
so long. But just a few months back I had read the T.C.U. ad- 
vertisement with a message that set me to thinking. It read 
“It costs so little to be safe and—costs so much to be sorry.” 
How thankful I am that I was fortunate enough to be under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella. 


Be Safe—Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


For the small sum of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. will assure 
you a guaranteed income when you are sick or quarantined or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also 
pay you hospital and operation benefits. Send the 
coupon today for full information. No agent will 
call. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
942 T.C U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 942 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am a white teacher interested in knowing about 
your Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 
and booklet of testimonials. 


> 





1§99 


Name . Me a. 1 
AP ST EN en eT , - 
(This coupon places sender under no obligation) 
No agent will call. 
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Three Objectives of 
BARDWELL, 





MABIE, AND 








TRESSLER'S : 


TO GIVE pupils an appre- 
ciation of the importance 


Elementary of lanquage. 


English , 


TO HELP them improve in 
ability to speak and write. 


in Action z 


FOR GRADES Ill-Vili TO SUPPLY them with a 
handy reference on lan- 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY guage problems. 


180 Varick Street, New York City 





























HAVE YOU A COPY OF OUR 


NEW CATALOG 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


The facilities of the Trust Department 
A Request on a Postcard Will Bring It to You. of First and Merchants are designed 
and organized to provide all the ad- 


= 
vantages to beneficiaries of estates and 


WHITMORE & SMITH trusts that experienced and faithful 


(The South's Largest Book Store) 
BOX 2058 RICHMOND, VA. management can give them. 
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The New Marshall Spellers 


are modern, sound pedagogically, functional in 
type, superior for individual and group instruc- 
tion, and adaptable to our Virginia curriculum. 
By grades 2-7 .085 each. Complete Book in cloth .20 
Adopted for use in Virginia. 
JOHN MARSHALL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Richmond, Virginia 
— Better Textbooks at Cheaper Prices— 


: q National Bank of Richmond 
i u VIRGINI 7 || JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 


ENGRAVING CO.: a | ; 
ARTISTS —(G=— DESIGNERS ' Capital and Surplus $5,500,000 


LINE AND HALFTONE PRINTING PLATES MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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—— 
Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


\ iim i 


| WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 

















“It’s Only Inches 
Away by 
Telephone” 


You have only to reach for your 
telephone to go practically any- 
where, quickly, smoothly and 
cheaply. 


Rates are low at all hours. The 
lowest, however, are daily after 
7 p.m. and all day on Sundays. 
Then you can talk as far as 135 
miles for only 45 cents. (3-minute 
station-to-station call.) 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 


(Bell System) 

















Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
YES and Arithmetic Are BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 








Travel anywhere..any day ] Vf 
on the SOUTHERN for fo 
A fare for every purse! PE® MILE 


ONE WAY and ROUND TRIP COACH TICKETS 
for each Mile Traveled 


ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 15 Days 
PER MILE for Each Mile Traveled 
*2\o¢ ROUND TRIP TICKETS—Return Limit 6 Months 
PER MILE for Each Mile Traveled 
*3¢ ONE WAY TICKETS 
for Each Mile Traveled 


PER MILE 


*Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment of 
proper charges for space occupied. No surcharge. 


Economize by leaving your Automobile at home 
and using the Southern 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel. 
W. H. Tayloe, Gen’l Agent, Richmond, Va. 


Southern Railway System 










































































THE NEW GEOGRAPHY 


“Let’s take a trip! What fun it will be to see the beautiful “world 
unfold before.us with its shining rivers, lofty mountains and fertile 
plains. We shall learn of new people and great cities, and contrast the 
trees, flowers, birds and ‘other plants and animals with those we find 
around our own homes. How interesting it will be and how much we 
shall have to remember and tell our families when. we come home.” 


So might the geography teacher introduce her year’s work if she is 
to use this fascinating new series--OUR WORLD TODAY, for these 
books are planned for the third through the eighth grade with the 
journey idea in mind. Newness, interest and beauty in this series are 
the keynotes that will immediately appeal to child and - teacher. 
Strength in content, excellent maps, the teaching value of the beautiful 
pictures with their carefully written captions, and the sturdy. construc- 
tion of the books will become more and more evident as they’are used. 
The style is lively and interesting and the word level is accurately 
gauged. 

From the West Virginia School-Journal. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 























